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ARTHUR’S MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER, 1845. 


SHAKESPEARE GALLERY OF BEAUTY.—NO. VI. 


JULIET. 


In none of his female characters has Shakes- 
peare depicted with more exquisite minuteness 
and perfection the varied workings of love, its 
ardor, and constancy, than in that of Juliet. The 


language throughout the tragedy of Romeo and 


Juliet is full of beauty and grace, while the 
occasional extravagance of its hyperbole is ex- 
cused by the originality and aptness of its con- 
ception. Each scene is replete with the energy 
and passion of youthful love, and the style, at 
times, seems to partake of the nature of the 
sentiment, which appears to spurn control. 


character, since the reader can obtain so much 
better an idea of it by a perusal of the tragedy, 
and since it has been so often written upon by 
others, that we would be incurring the charge of 
triteness, were we to indulge in a lengthy discus- 
sion. 


Romeo and Juliet. 


‘s The origin of Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet : 


has generally been attributed to the Giuletta of 
Luigi da Porto. This tale, Mr. Douce has at- 


by Xenophon Ephesius ; but when it is considered 


that this work was not published in the life time « 


21 


‘ of Luigi da Porto, I do not think the resemblance 
: so strong as to induce us to believe that it was 
} seen by that novelist. His Giuletta is evidently 
borrowed from the thirty-third novel of Massuc- 
cio, which must unquestionably be regarded as 
the ultimate origin of the celebrated drama of 
: Shakespeare, though it has escaped, as far as I 
, know, the notice of his numerous commentators. 
In the story of Massuccio, a young gentleman 


; who resided in Sienna, is privately married by a 
friar to a young lady of the same place, of whom 
' he is deeply enamored. Mariotto, the husband, 
We decline going into an analysis of Juliet’s is forced to fly from his country, on account of 
) having killed one of his fellow-citizens in a 
; squabble on the streets. An interview takes 
place between him and his wife, before the separa- 
tion; after the departure of Mariotto, Giannozzo, 
; the bride, is pressed by her friends to marry. 


She discloses her perplexing situation to the friar, 
We prefer giving the following extract from © 
‘< Dunlop,” which gives an account of the various ; formed. He gives her a soporifie powder, which 
Italian romances, from some one of which Shakes- 


peare is supposed to have taken the plot of : 


by whom the nuptial ceremony had been per- 


she drinks, dissolved. in water, and the effect of 
this narcotic is so strong, that she is believed to be 
dead by her friends, and interred according to 
custom. The accounts of her death reached her 
husband, in Alexandria, before the arrival of the 


; special messenger, who had been despatched by 


tempted to trace as far back as the Greek romance ; the friar to acquaint him with the real posture 


of affairs. Mariotto forthwith returns in despair 
to his own couutry, and proceeds to lament.ower 
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the tomb of his bride. Before this time she had 
recovered from her lethargy, and had set out for 
Alexandria in quest of her husband, who, mean- 
while, is apprehended and executed for the murder 
he had formerly committed. Giannozzo, finding 
that he was not in Egypt, returns to Sienna, and 
learning his unhappy fate, retires to a convent, 
where she soon after dies. 

« The catastrophe here is different from the 
novel of Luigi da Porto, and the drama of Shakes- 
peare; but there isa perfect correspondence in 
the preliminary incidents. The tale of Massuccio 
was written about the year 1470, which was long 
prior to the age of Luigi da Porto, who died in 
1531, or of Cardinal Bembo, to whom some have 
attributed the greater part of the eomposition. 
Nor was it published until some years after the 
death of Luigi, having been first printed at Venice 
in 1535. It afterwards appeared in 1539, and 
lastly at Vicenza, in 1731. These different 
editions differ as to some trifling incidents, but 
in all the principal circumstances, except those 
of the catastrophe, the novel of Luigi da Porto 
coincides with that of Massuccio. 

‘© In the dedication, Luigi says, while serving 
as a soldier in Friuli, the tale was related to him 
by one of his archers, (who always attended him,) 
to beguile the solitary road that leads from Gra- 
disca to Adino. In this story the lovers are 
privately married by a frair, Romeo is obliged 
to fly on account of the murder of a Capulet. 
After his departure, the bride’s relations insist 
on giving her in marriage. She drinks a soporific 
powder, disolved in water, and is subsequently 
burried. The news of her death comes to Romeo, 
before the messenger sent by the friar. He 
hastens to the tomb of Giuletta, and there poisons 
himself; she awakens from her trance before his 
death ; he soon after expires, and Giuletta dies of 
grief. 

«« It is said in Johnson’s Shakespeare, that this 
story is related as a true one in Girolamo de la 
Cortez history of Verona. It is also told, asa 
matter of fact, in the ninth of the second part of 
Bandello, which corresponds precisely with the 
tale of Luigi da Porto. Bandello’s novel is dedi- 
cated to the celebrated Fracostora, and the inci- 
dent is said to have happened in the time of Bar- 
tolomeo de la Scala. 

«¢ Luigi da Groto, surnamed the Cieco d ’ Adica, 
one of the early romantic poets of Italy, who 
wrote a drama on this subject, declares that his 
plot was founded on the ancient annals of his 
country. In his drama, the Princess of Adica is 
in love of Latinus, who was the son of her 
father’s bitterest enemy, and had slain her 
brother in battle. The princess is offered in 
marriage to the King of the Sabines; and in this 
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distress she consults a magician, who administers 
an opiate. She is soon after found, apparently 
dead, and her body is deposited in the royal 
sepulechre. Latinus, hearing of her decease, 
poisons himself, and comes in the agonies of 
death, to the tomb of the princess. She awakens, 
> and a tender scene ensues—the lover expires in 
the arms of his mistress, who immediately stabs 
herself. 

In this play there is a garrulous old nurse, and 
it appears from the coincidence of several pas- 
sages, pointed out by Mr. Walker, in his Memoir 
on Italian Tragedy, that the drama of Luigi da 
Groto must have been seen by Shakespeare. 

«The story of Romeo and Juliet, which was 
thus popular and prevalent in Italy, passed at an 
early period into France. It was told in the 
introduction to a French translation of Boccac- 
cio’s Philocopo, by Adrien Sevin, published in 
1542, and is there related of two Slavonians, who 
resided in Morea. 

«¢ The lover kills his mistress’s brother; he is 
forced to fly, but promises to return and run off 
with her; she, meanwhile, persuades a friar to 
give her a soporific potion for the convenience of 
elopement. A vessel is procured by the lover, 
but, not knowing the lady’s portion of the strata- 
gem, he is struck with despair at beholding her 
funeral on landing. He follows the procession 
to the place of interment, and there stabs himself; 
when his mistress awakens, she stabs herself also. 

«« From Bandello, the tale was transferred into 
the collection of tragic stories by Belleforest, 
and published at Lyons, in 1564. In this country, 
it was inserted in Paynter’s Palace of Pleasure, 
; —but it was from the metrical history of Romeus 
and Giuliet, that Shakespeare chiefly borrowed his 
; plot, as has bgen shown by many minute points of 
; resemblance. It was by this composition that 
; he was so wretcledly misled in his catastrophe 
as to omit the incident of Juliet being roused 

before the death of her husband, which is the 

only novel and affecting circumstance in the tale 
of Luigi da Porto, and the only one in which he 
has excelled Massuccio. From the garbled and 
corrupt translations to which he had recourse, 
} 
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the English dramatist has seldom improved on 
the incidents of the Italian novels. His embel- 
lishments consist in the justness and beauty of 
his sentiments, and in the magic of his language. 

«« Besides the Romeo and Juliet of Shakespeare, 
and the Italian play already mentioned, theré are 
two Spanish dramas on the subject of Romeo and 
Juliet: one by Fernando Roxas, who was con- 
temporary with Shakespeare, and the other by 
the celebrated Lopez de Vega. The former coin- 
cides precisely with Romeo and Juliet; in the 
latter, the names are changed, and the catastrophe 
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is totally different. Thus the lover, who corres. } he beholds his daughter, and, supposing her to be 
ponds to Romeo, comes to lament at the tomb of } a spirit, he is struck with remorse. The lady 
his mistress, but without having taken poison, } aids the deception, reproaches him as the cause 
and the lady, having recovered from the effect of } of her death, and declares that she can only obtain 
the soporific draught, they fly to an old unin- ; pardon by reconciling himself to her injured 
habited chateau belonging to her father, which } lover. On his sudden appearance, the old man 
he seldom visited. Meanwhile the father resolves } declares that, were his daughter yet alive, he 
to console himself for the loss of his daughter, } would willingly bestow her upon him in mar- 
by entering into a second marriage. and goes to } riage; and the fond pair embrace the opportunity 
celebrate the nuptial festival at the castle where of throwing themselves at the feet of the father, 
the lovers had sought refuge. On his first arrival ’ to claim fulfilment of his promise.” 
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THE HIGH DESTINY OF MAN. 


BY JOSEPH. H.. BUTLER. 
Author of ‘‘Wild Flowers of Poesy.’’ 


Oh, yet they come—those vanished dreams— 
That hovered round my youthful head, 


Wuart is the flight of time to man 
Whose soul is of ethereal birth ; 


Why should he mourn life’s transient span ?— As the pale, mystic fire that gleams 
His rightful home is not on earth! Over the dwellings of the dead ! 
Born to a loftier destiny, But, pass they from my mortal eye, 
Imbued with attributes divine, Fade every scene with beauty rife ; 
He triumphs o’er mortality My hope is centered far too high 


And rises from the wreck of time ! 
The elements that form his frame, 
Must soon dissolve as mountain snow, 
But, Phenix like, his soul of flame 
Close o’er the mouldering dust shall glow— 
Much I have borne « to be forgiven” 
Which the cold world can never know, 
Secret to me and Him in heaven, 
(Who ever pities human woe—) 

Still, let me cast a glance along 

The darkened vista of my days; 

Still, let me frame an artless song 
Rezardless of the voice of praise— 


To wither with the things of life ; 

Heir of immortal life and bliss, 

Shall I repine for human joys ? 

Yet clinging to a world like this ? 
Where mere possession, bliss destroys ! 
Over yon firmament of blue 

Let midnight throw her dusky veil, 
Shrouding the silver stars from view, 
And mantling Luna’s brow so pale ; 
Let them forever quench their fire— 
Let this bright planet too be dark— 
Bid mighty worlds in wreck expire— 
No change can quench the « vital spark !” 
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TO THE LOVED AND THE LOST. 


BY EARNESTINE. 


Mew tell me that I loved thee not, 
They say my heart is hard and cold, 
Because I have not pity sought, - 


Nor of my griefs the burden told. 


The anguish which my soul hath known, 
Tears never, never could relieve. 


They think, because mine eyes are dry, 
Thou, lost one, wert not dear to me; 

They think, beeause I do not sigh, 
Thus soon I have forgotten thee. 


But could they view the agony 

That silent racks and rends my breast, 
Oh! they would never charge on me 

The sin of cold unconsciousness. But never, never from my heart 

Shall fade thine image, there impressed, 
While trath and honor still impart 


A generous spark to warin my breast. 


I cannot weep, I cannot moan, 
I cannot grieve as others grieve ; 
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Tue western counties of Great Britain are 
remarkable for their beauty. Devonshire is pro- 
perly called the garden of England, and Somerset, 
its neighboring county, is scarcely inferior— 
Through the lower part of Somerset, the Avon 
flows in a serpentine course, its banks occasionally 


THE FRUSTRATED REVENGE. 
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> the prettiest, its perfumes of the sweetest—its 
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ascending from the bed of the river to the height of ; 
several hundred feet, and forming acclivities from ° 


which may be seen one of the most delightful 
inland prospects that a weary traveler could wish 
to gaze upon :—no sterile waste, no barren, un- 
profitable common—no fens— but a finely undu- 
lating country, exhibiting every order of cultiva- 
tion, by which its natural beauty is increased 
and displayed, like a precious stone ina hand- 
some setting ; the eye can take in at a glance 
some twenty or thirty miles of such scenery, 
with here and there a sparkle of light gleaming 
in the sunshine, as the winding river quietly 
passes from the shadow to dance in the sunbeams; 
in the distance may be seen the dense smoke 
arising from a large city, and far away mingling 
with the clouds, the Welch mountains close the 
prospect. 

Somersetshire abounds in villages and hamlets, 
partaking of that quiet beauty, which is the most 
striking characteristic of the county—retired 
spots, far removed from the haunts of towns, 
and even out of the direct line of communication 
between large cities—places in which, when 
worn out with the turmoil and strife of the busy 
world, sick of the struggle for existence, the 
weary might find rest, and the wanderer a home, 
to satisfy the most fastidious taste ;— these villages 
are full of neat little cottages, around which 
lilac trees, laburnams and accacias, throw their 
charms and fragranee—and the rustic paths are 
bounded by hedgerows redolent withthe perfumes 
of the wild honeysuckles and roses—contentment 
seems to be a part of the air you breathe—beau- 
tiful nature displays herself in her most endear- 
ing attributes, and you involuntarily form your 
thoughts into thanksgivings to the bounteous 
provider of such undeserved blessings. Sleep has 
been called «tired nature’s sweet restorer,’”’ and 
the face of nature in the country may be with pro- 
priety called the minds sweet restorer. 


Chilleompton is inferior to none, and superior ° 


to many of these villages—its cottages are among 
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walks the most charming—but out of the many 
modest little dwellings that appear to shrink 
from the gaze of a transient passenger, one was 
remarkable for its natural beauties,—surrounded 
by a shrubbery, it was scarcely visible from the 
road—situated ona slight eminence, with a beau- 
ful lawn gradually sloping from it to the edge of 
a small stream which bounding its domain, formed 
a cascade or waterfall immediately in front of its 
windows. The Turks say, «hear running water 
and be happy,” and there certainly is something 
peculiarly Julling and soothing in the constant 
roar of a water fall. 

The moon was spreading her modest light upon 
the waters, which smiled brightly as they re- 
flected her lustre, when a maiden stealthily 
crept out of the cottage and crossing the lawn in 
front, made for a part of the garden, in which the 
shrubs were so tall as to withstand all efforts of 
the parish lamp to penetrate beneath their shadow. 
Searcely had she reached the friendly shade, 
before she was clasped in the arms of one 
who had been anxiously awaiting her appear- 


«s Dearest Ellen, I began to despair of your 
coming.” 

‘© And I, William, had almost determined not 
to come. My consciamce is dissatisfied with 
these clandestine meetings ; and were it not that 
you depart to-morrow, I certainly would not 
have been here now.” 

«¢ And you, Ellen, have suffered yourself to be 
biased against me’’—exclaimed the young man, 
mournfully—«I had hoped better things, but so 
be it; I shall be in reality alone, and if I fail in 
my difficult enterprise, there will be none to 
grieve over my fall.” 

«You wrong me, William—are unjust and 
unkind,—but is it right, is it even maidenly for 
me to meet you in direct opposition to the will 
of my parents? Will an undutiful daughter 
make an obedient wife ?” 

‘«¢ Ellen, there should be reason even in your 
obedience. Where parents are unjust, cruel and 
oppressive, we surely are not bound to yield im- 
plicit and blind obedience. Were your mother 
to direct you to commit a crime—to steal for 
instance; would you do it?” 
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«Certainly not!” 

«Then why rob yourself of your happiness ? 
You have confessed, dear Ellen, that an union 
with me is essential to your future happiness, 


and yet, at the command of your parents, you > 


throw away every chance of realizing it—literally 
rob yourself of happiness.” 

«« Tempt me not, William, with sophistry—let 
me feel conscious of doing my duty. I have 


already said that you are dear to me, I repeat it, ; 


and once more assure you that until you have 
refused me, I will never wed another, but I have 
also promised my parents not to marry you 
without their consent.” 

« Which consent will never be given,” ex- 
elaimed a female voice, somewhat too shrill to 
be musical. «So this is the way you amuse 
yourself young lady? Shame upon you, Ellen! 
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: ing, Ellen Wharton was heiress to some forty 
; or fifty thousand dollars. In childhood, young 
} Langley had guided her steps, and culled wild 
flowers for her poseys—protected her from wild 
, cows, and stray dogs—in youth he had even been 
/ her partner in the rustic dance, and thus they 
’ had grown until he at twenty-four and she at 
, eighteen, discovered that they were all the world 
- to each other. 

Mr. Wharton was a good natured, easy man, 

’ and would have been perfectly willing for his 

, daughter to secure happiness in her own way ; 

; but, unfortunately for the young people, Mis. 
; Wharton thought differently, and being as re- 
‘ markable for energy of character as was her 

; husband for supineness, her opinion carried most 

' weight in the household,—thus, through her in- 


‘ fluence, her husband was induced to consider 


Is it for this that I have striven to instil into young Langley reckless and dissipated—a mere 
your mind a proper degree of respect for your- ; idler, altogether unworthy of his daughter. Mrs. 
self? Go in at once—and for you, sir,” turning | Wharton, like many people of narrow minds, who 


to the young man, «the sooner you quit our | have accumulated wealth, had an idea that money 


grounds the better. If you loved my daughter, 
as you pretend to do, you would have more re- 
spect for her character than to drag her into 
clandestine meetings, such as these.” 

«¢’Tis well, madam, you remind me of what I 
owe to one whom I trust to call my wife, spite 
of your objection.—Farewell, Ellen,” cried he 
taking her hand, «God bless you! Doubt not 
my success,—remain but true to me, and every 
difficulty shall be surmounted.” 

The young man sprang from the lawn into the 
road and disappeared. 

William Langley was an orphan of a respect- 
able family, whose parents had died in his youth. 
A small sum which had been left, proved suffi- 
cient to educate him and defray his expenses 
while reading the law, with an attorney of some 
standing. 

Ellen Wharton was the only daughter of Mr. 
George Wharton, a brewer and maltster, who 
had accumulated considerable property. William 
Langley and Ellen Wharton bad grown up to- 
gether. Langley’s parents were Wharton’s close 
neighbors and as they were well to do in the 
world, Ellen’s parents had watched the youthful 
affection of the children, well satisfied to foster 
it,—but ill health and losses had materially re- 


| 
| 
| 
: the mediation of her father, that Ellen should not 
§ 








constituted true worth, and determined that her 
daughter should mate with one as wealthy as 
herself. She had therefore discountenanced the 
addresses of Langley to her daughter, and en- 
couraged those of an ignoramus, called Thomas 
Long, whose friends had left him much more 
money than wit. Long was as disagreeable to 
the young lady as Langley to the mother, and 
after many struggles it was finally settled, through 


be forced into a repulsive match, and that she in 
return should not wed without her parents’ con- 
sent. 

Thus matters stood, when William Langley 
was free from his indentures, aud determined to 
leave the isolated village of Chillcompton, and 
seek his fortune in that El Dorado of the poor 
and the talented, London. Visions of fame danced 
before his eyes—wealth, honor, and renown—the 
woolsack and hosts of indignities, seemed within 
his grasp, as though it were indeed 


« An easy task to pluck 
Bright honors from the pale faced-moon.”’ 


Happy scenes in which Ellen Wharton con- 
spicuously figured, were perpetually haunting 
him—and these strong hopes buoyed him up 


duced the elder Langley before he died, so ; through the grief of parting from the only person 


William was left with a mere pittance, and at 
the expiration of his legal articleship was literally 
without the means of defraying the expenses to 


state. While Mr. Langley’s affairs became em- 


now left him to love. 
Ah! those aspirations which the young and 
sanguine seem to think they have only to strive 


breathed them—-how many have entered London, 


barrassed, his neighbor’s grew better and better, | that great arena, with boundless confidence, only 
so that when William Langley at twenty-four was | to be disappointed—to sicken, day after day, 
ready to enter into the world to struggle for a liv- ! with hope deferred, until all, even hope, is gone. 


; 
be incurred prior to becoming a pillar of the | for and realize--how: many thousands have 
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Leaving William Langley to fight his way with 
“what suecess he can, and, jumping over an in- 
terval of two years, let us look in upon Mr. 
Wharton. The usual order and neatness do 
not prevail—-the little parlor seems, in lady 
phraseology, upside down. Sitting on a chair, 
and steadfastly gazing from the window at the 
waterfall, was Mr. Wharton—he was thin, and 
looked grave and stern. Ina rocking chair sat 
his wife, with a flushed and angry face—and on 
the sofa Ellen sat with her head bowed down 
and her face covered by her hands. 

« And so Ellen,’ cried Mrs. Wharton, « you 
will suffer your poor old father and mother to be 


sold out of house and home, when one word of { 
Is this the return you } 


yours would save them ? 
make for all our kindness—for the money that 
has been spent upon you? Ellen!” continued 
she, sitting upon the sofa, and puting her arm 
round her waist, «« Ellen, will you not say that 


word? Will you not marry Mr. Long, and so 
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hands to work, and never shall it be said, that 
old John Wharton sold his daughter to misery, 
to save himself.” 

Poor Ellen, as she clung around her father’s 
neck, only cried the faster, and before we could 
sooth her into composure, the door was thrown 
open by the subject of their discourse. Ellen 
clung closer to her father with a shudder, while 
the old man faced his persecutor. 

Long, in whose manner the brutality of strong 
passions, running riot, had left many a deep line, 


; greeted the family with a courtesy which indi- 
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keep your father’s credit and name still fair with ; 


the world ? 


so proudly refuse—a good husband with every 
comfort and luxury, and the chance of saving 
your father from disgrace! Can you hesitate ?”’ 

««Oh! mother, spare me, spare me! If you 


We do not ask any great difficulty, ° 
—hundreds of girls would gladly take what you } 


> 
é 


Q 
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cated a desire to be friendly,—after the first 
salutations he turned to Ellen: 

«« Well, Miss Ellen, I trust that you have de- 
cided in my favor, you were ever an affectionate 
daughter, and I fully rely on your saving your 
father from impending disgrace.” 

‘sIndeed, Mr. Long,’ answered Ellen, «I 
would save my parents from every trouble, God 
knows how willingly; but this which is asked 
of me involves the sacrifice of another as well as 
myself,_-nay, would perjure me, for I have 
vowed never to become the wife of another until 
William Langley free me from my engagement 


> to him.”’ 


? 


5 
2 


knew what I feel, you would not torture me, ; 
mother! You have been happy with my father— | 
; happiness in the balance with so faithless a lover.” 


he is kind and considerate, has ever gratified 
your slightest wish,—think, if instead of sucha 
husband you had a brutal and selfish one !—do 
not urge me to marry a man whose whole conduct 
shows unfeeling brutality. —Mother, I will work 
for you, beg for you! but do not urge me to 
marry this man—his very offer to release my 
father, if I will give my hand to him; his very 
determination, should I not do so, to inflict upon 
us the extreme severity of the law, shows what 
he really is. Oh! mother! dearest father, let us 


struggle on together—we shall not be forsaken ; 


—but do not condemn me toa fate worse than 
death.”’ 
«Say no more, Ellen,” cried the old man, 


eee 


‘«¢ But,” said Long, «it is two years since Mr. 
Langley left, during which time you have not 
even heard of him,——doubtless he has forgotten 
you, and surely you will not set your father’s 


‘«s He is not faithless,’’ cried the indignant girl, 
«and if he were, still it would be preferable to 
endure poverty, even disgrace, rather than wed a 
man so destitute of every honorable principle as 
yourself._-What sort of husband can that man 
make, who basely takes advantage of the father’s 
misfortune to secure ghe daughter’s hand, when 
he knows that she is another’s by every tie that 
good men hold sacred?~—Shame! shame upon 


} you—let me respect you, if I cannot love you; 


é 


be generous; give my father time to pay your 


; debt, and leave me to my sorrow.” 


‘‘and you wife, desist from your importunities. ; 


We have not long to live, and shall we embitter 
the long life of our darling child, to save our 


This unusual burst of indignation from one 
who was generally quiet, somewhat astounded 
Mr. Long’s opaque mind; but he was not to be 
turned aside; nay, the opposition only roused him 


, to more speedy action. 


worthless remnants from a little fancied degra- } 
‘ argue with you, therefore I turn to you, sir,” 
; addressing the old man, «« Am I to consider that 
; you abidé by your daughter’s decision ?” 


dation ?” 
«« Fancied,’’ exclaimed the mother. «Is there 
any fancy about being turned out of doors.”’ 


«¢ Yes, fancied,” said her husband, «no honest ; 
: self, sacrifice my child.”’ 


man can think worse of me——I give up aJl——and 
if there be disgrace, shall we give our child to 
the man who has determined to ruin us, unless 
he have her? Never !—come here, Ellen, kiss 
me, my girl, and dry your tears. 





We have all ° 


«¢T find, Miss Wharton, that it is useless to 


‘«« You are Mr. Long; never will I, tosave my- 


«¢ Sacrifice is a fine word, Mr. Wharton, but a 
silly one. Is it a sacrifice to marry your daugh- 
ter to one of the wealthiest, indeed, the wealthiest 
man in your parish ?” 
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« Mr. Long,” said old Wharton, with some ; men had determined not to bid; but the auc- 
warmth, «marriage is a holy bond, instituted , tioneer had to attend to his business, and had 


for our happiness. To insure that happiness, ' 


similarity of taste and disposition is essential in 


provided a person to start the auction. After the 
first bidding of the auctioneer’s deputy, an 


indeed so much above the real worth of the cot- 


; 

the contracting parties, and above all, it is neces- ‘ elderly stranger made an offer so far in advance, 
| 
} 


sary that the wife should respect her husband. 
Ellen cannot respect you,—lI cannot ask her to, 
and she shall not marry you against her inclina- 
tion. You must do your worst, you have the 
power and the will to injure us, and we must 
submit.”’ 

«So be it,” cried Long, stamping with pas- ’ 
sion; ‘‘ by this day week you will regret this 
insolence,”’ and closing the door he rushed from 
the house. 

Sad enough was the little family, and each 
day increased the measure of their woes. It 
soon got noised abroad that Mr. Wharton was a 
ruined man—crops with him had failed—repeated 
bad debts and unfavorable speculations had re- 
duced him to bankruptcy, and at length a formal | 
notice of the sale of his cottage and effects ap- 
peared before the public. Wharton, while rich, | 
had done much good,—few men were more 
respected, and numerous were the kind offers of . 
aid and assistance. ‘The old man bore upstoutly, } 
and made every preparation for new efforts to 
obtain a living, but his wife was sour and dis- 
contented, while Ellen’s spirit was crushed with 
the consciousness that she could have put aside 
the ruin. 

At length the day arrived which was to trans- 
fer their little property to other hands, perhaps ; 
unknown ones ; those only who have lived their | 
whole lives in one spot, which has become en- ; 
deared to them bya thousand tender recollec- 
tions, can form an idea of the grief with which | 
Ellen walked round her garden for the last time. } 
Scarcely a rose bush or pink that had not been ° 
planted jointly by her and Langley—every shrub | 
had some memory attached to it, waking up happy 
moments, and rendering present dejection more 
mournful by the contrast. And what had be- : 
come of her lover? Had he indeed proven false, 
and forgoten her? was a question which pre- 
sented itself for a moment, but was banished as 
soon as conceived; although his silence was 


eee 


? 
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? 
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tage, that it was immediately knocked down to 
him. Thesale of furniture went on—the elderly 
stranger distanced all competitors——bought every- 
thing at a high price, and desired that not a 
single thing should be removed. Long was 
very anxious to know who was the purchaser, 
but could only learn that the stranger had acted 
as a deputy for another. Long protested against 
giving up the property until the money was paid 


; down, but the strange gentleman immediately 


produced bank notes to the amount required. 
Long was annoyed, he could not tell why, 
unless that the sum realized would more than 


> pay his debt, and leave a surplus to old Whar- 


ton, whose other creditors would not touch a 


/ penny. With a feeling of anger, which he sought 


not to disguise, he was about to rush from the 


‘room, when the strange gentleman quietly laid 


his hand upon the young man’s shoulder, and 
whispered in his ear. Long turned pale, but re- 
covered in a moment, and exclaimed with anger, 
«« Your prisoner ! what do you mean, old man ?”’ 

«« My good friend,” said the stranger as coolly 
as possible, «« make no disturbance, I have assist- 
ance enough without to enforce your compliance. 
You are my prisoner, on a charge of having 
robbed her majesty’s mail.” 

Long staggered against the wall in helpless 
astonishment, and the stranger, opening the door, 


’ called in his assistants, who proceeded to hand- 


cuff their prisoner. 

Long made an effort to bear himself up, «« What 
do you mean? who is my accuser ?” he ex- 
claimed. 

‘¢ The proper place for you to learn that, Mr. 
Long, will be when you are at the bar of the Old 
Baily ; but if it will be any gratification, you 


; shall know it sooner,” and throwing open the 
. door he called out, «« Walk in Mr. Langley.” In 


another instant young Langley faced his rival, 


but that rival was powerless, he sunk his head 


incomprehensible, she would not allow herself , and yielded to the officers who led him away. 


to doubt,—when has a woman’s first warm faith > 
> family, sad and disconsolate ; they could not at- 


in her lovers’ truth forsaken her ? 


The moment for sale had arrived—the country ; 


people assembled with sober faces. Long, with 
an expression of brutal malice, stood alone ; he 
had tried to converse with his neighbors, but 
they one and all shunned him as they woulda 
leprosy. 

The cottage was first put up for sale—there 
were no bidders for some time——the country- 


In the cottage of a friend sat the Wharton 
tend to the sale, and had only learned that a 
stranger had bought every thing. A knock at 
the door caused Ellen to rise and open it, when 
exclaiming, « William! are you come at last,” 
she sunk fainting into the arms of her lover. 
; The tender attentions of William Langley soon 
’ restored her to consciousness, and she learned 


> with delight, that not only was he in a situation 
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to support her in comfort and respectability, but , 
that he had actually bought their cottage as it | 
stood, furniture and all. 

When Mrs. Wharton comprehended that her 
favorite, Mr. Long, had stopped Langley’s letters | 
and broken the seals, thus bringing himself under | 
the bar of the law witha certainty of transporta- | 
tion; while young Langley had got well to do, } 
she did not long withhold her consent to her | 
daughter’s uaion with the latter. 

Young Langley had, like thousands of others, 
struggled for a long time without success ; by a | 
mere accident he rendered an important service | 
to a man of opulence who possessed large estates 


LLIN ll ll ll lll lll ll alll lt al al lll al ll lL ee ee 


in the neighborhood of Chillcompton. Gratitude 
for the service, caused him to push the young 
man’s fortune, and, after passing him through 


; the expense of securing his legal credentials, to 


give him the management of his estates, and the 
means of purchasing the cottage of the Whar- 
tons. 

Langley and Ellen were speedily married— 
their early troubles made them enjoy their pros- 


} perity with a chastened and grateful spirit. 


Ellen’s father and mother lived long with them, 
and when children grew up around them, no hap- 
pier nor more hospitable family could be found 


in the world. 


ees eke, 


JANE. 
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THERE are murmurs round me stealing, murmurs of 
the glad and gay, 

Like the distant sound of music, floating up the azure 
way ; 

Catching sweetness in the valley, gathering beauty 
on the hill, 

And when melted into distance, playing through our 
bosom still. 


For they come like old companions, with thy sweet 
familiar name, 

Yet to tell me they are faithful, as when first of old 
they came, 

To my weary heart to cheer me, when the wild and 


Of glad song had hushed her music, and her voice no 
more was heard. 


They have floated through my bosom—lovely forms 
they have defined— 

Claiming richest gifts of person, and most glorious 
ones of mind, 

That have shone around and sparkled from their high | 
and jewell’d throne 


? 
Till my heart was stirr’d within me, by a glory. not 
its own. ¢ 
é 
From my childhood have I worship’d that hizh ° 
intellectual power, 
That, while scattering gems around us, thickly as a ; 
golden shower, ; 
To the toil-worn and the weary when affliction ; 
draweth nivh, ¢ 
Yieldeth forth a sweet refreshment, when they almost ; 
; 


pine to die. 


| 
! 
$ 
wilfel hied ; 
4 
; 


DENVER. 


As a fountain in the desert, when the storm-clouds 
onward roll, 

Giveth life, and health and vigor to the parched and 
thirsty soul, 

So the well of mind will strengthen when our 
strength is almost gone, 

And amidst this living desert, we have wandered far 
alone. 


Not all lonely have I wandered, not unanswered have 
I sung, 

For thy voice like glagldest music, ever on my ear 
hath rung, 

In the lone and far-off valley,—on the rugged moun- 
tain’s side, 

To whate’er my thoughts have wandered,—thou was 
ever found beside. 


Oft in fancy we have travel’d o’er the fields of 
Palestine, 

Seen a thousand armors gleaming, seen a thousand 
lances shine, 

Followed with our eyes the banners of the stern and 
high crusade, 

When the lion-hearted Richard, into dust the lion 
laid. 


High above the holy city, with her thousand minerets, 

Gleaming in the silent moonlight, like a sun that 
never sets, 

Seen the banner of the cresent, looking upward 
toward the sky, 

Whilst afar in stern defiance, waved the red-cross 
flag on high. 
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Though the minstrel-band hath sung them, and the 
minstrel eye hath seen, 

And the minstrel heart hath loved them for the glories 
that have been, 

Like to fancy’s wayward children, still they gleam 
before the eye, 

Claiming for themselves a tribute, though that 
tribute be a sigh. 


Not alone the days of knighthood, hath our wondering 
fancy claimed, 

Yet a feeling binds us to them that the present hath 
not nam’d, 

And the past is but a spectre, haunting with its 
warning tread 

Every palace of the living, from the chambers of the 
dead. 


And it reads to us a lesson, it were wise in us to 
learn, 

Of the thousands gone before us, of the gentle and 
the stern,— 

From the empire worn and wasted, to the single rose 
leaf shed, 

There are foot-prints left to guide us,—took we lessons 
of the dead ! 


And the faithful Christian soldier, with his helmet and 
his shield, 

Ever ready for the combat,—ever ready fer the 
field, 

Shadows forth the hurrying Present, where the armies 
of the heart ; 


Moslem host, and Christian soldier,—striveth for the . 


better part. 


Hark! the tread of armed foeman—rushing onward 
to the fight . 

In the crowed noontide hour—in the stillness of the 
night ! 


eee 
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To the wan, the worn, the weary, breathing words 
of life and love ; 

Pointing upwards, ever upwards to the fountain-head 
above. 


It hath gathered strength and fervor—it hath gathered 
sweetness too, 

Since the world of sun and shadow burst upon our 
infant view ! 

It hath been a star of promise, shining o’er a weary 
way, 

Singing, singing through the darkness, like a bird ere 
break of day! 


—_——wr 


We have heard it on the hill-side, when together 
side by side, 

We have watched the white clouds moving, at the 
pleasant eventide ! 

Pictured forth their strange appearance, through 
imaginations eye, 

When for our beloved country, fought the warriors 
of the sky! 


) 


Oft beneath the tall, dark cedars of our first and far- 
off home, 

We have heard it through our bosoms like a gush of 
music come, 

When the earnest stars were looking from their 
silent homes above, 

There hath breathed a whisper round us—and that 
single word was love. 


There hath been an angel with us,—’neath the darkly 
shining tree 

We have heard the sound of pinions, rustling round 
us joyfully ! 

Heard them in the voice of waters—heard them in 
the thrilling song 

Of the wild bird on the mountain !—may it linger 
with us long! 


Louder, louder, yet the trumpet sendeth forth its > 


warning tone 
To the sleeper’s startled bosom,—we have heard it 
in our own! 


We have heard it—oft-times heard it! and amidst the 
hurrying throng, 

Some glad tone of young affection, pouring its sweet 
stream along ! 


May it hover round us ever! leading to the only 
shrine : 


Through a world of sin and sorrow, we have need , 


of light divine : 

Aiding every first endeavor,—making e’en aflliction 
dear— 

May we feel that earth is hallow’d—there hath been 
an angel here! 


anne oN en nnn nnn 
__~_—_eo—r_r—~ 


A DEATH BED. 


Her suffering ended with the day, 
Yet lived she at its close, 

And breathed the long, long night away, 
In statue-like repose. 


But when the sun, in all its state, 
Illum’d the eastern skies, 
She passed through Glory’s Morning gate, 
And walked in paradise ! 
James Aldrich. 
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REVIEW.* 


Ir is, at the best of times, an ungracious task 
to criticize the writings of another, and more 
especially is it so, when those writings come to 
us in the glorious guise of Poetry. 

To bea Poet at all, argues a finer mental organ- 
isation than falls to the lot of most men——a keener 
sense of the beautiful, the good, and the true—a 
more wonterful development of the imaginative 


faculty, and, alas! as a necessary consequence ° 


—a morbid sensibility that shrinks from the 
slightest word of counsel or disparagement, as a 
querulous invalid shudders at all airs that blow, 
as if they partook alike of the qualities of the 
east wind. 

The present age is so essentially utilitarian, 
hat the question «« Cuz bono?” is becoming to be 
rigidly applied as a test to works of every kind 
both in art and science. To simply amuse, is 
not now a sufficient reason for doing a thing. To 
instruct ; to add to the garner of knowledge—or, 
in the case of Poetry, to lift us above the 


ordinary dead level of common emotions, and fill 


us with a consciousness of power. Such, now, 
are the demands made upon every man who enters 
the world-arena gladiatorially. It is gratifying 
to find how high a standard the age requires to 


constitute good poetry. Those wordy Epics— } 


those solemn and ponderous didactics ; those 


jingling narratives, which a hundred years ago » 
gave their authors an elevated rank in the esti- } 


mation of their contemporaries, would, at this 
time, scarcely lift them above the commonality 
fora single day. Poetry is rejuvenising. It has 
gradually slipped paint and patches—bag wigs— 


silk stockings and nethers—red heeled shoes and » 


rosettes ; and, retrogading steadily through the 
long vista of the past, has gathered health, 
strength, and increased vigor, by bathing in the 
purer waters of the earlier fountains. 

The poetry which is now held in most 
esteem is that of the emotions, bearing imagi- 
natively upon whatever is actual—the beautiful 
pervading all. 


sidered unpardonable; and, ‘ promise’’ is evi- 
denced herein to a considerable degree. Imper- 
fections, there are indeed, both in thought and in 
expression.—An attempt to grasp the intangible 
—a violent straining after effect, and a confusion 
of imagery—faults common to almost all earlier 
efforts ; but there is, also, much beauty, and 
some signs of latent power, and the generous 
reader noting these things, will forgive the 
blemishes, for the sake of the beauties by which 
they are attended. 

There is, however, one thing we would suggest 
to the consideration not only of the author under 
review, but also to all those who, like him, are 
followers of a particular school. And this is, 
that imitation, however excellent the copy may 
be, erects an invidious standard of comparison, 
and invariably sinks the imitater below the im- 
itated. 

The best advice that can be given to a young 
writer is: 

Dare to be yourself, rather than the reflex of 
any other, even thought that other be ever so 
excellent. Wherever genius really exists, there, 
also, will be found originality ; but the man of 
genius, however humble, who assumes the color 
of this writer, or the tone of that—does but assist 
to build an altar for another, when, by properly 
applying the same materials, he might erect one 
for himself. 

Of all things in the world we hate most to hear a 
well bred man exclaim,—:+« This is from such, 
or such an one!’’ Ligerary resemblances there 
will always be among men who chanced to fall 
into a similar train of thought, but even then, 
the collocation of words to express the particular 


; idea, will almost invariably be found to differ. 


The author of these poems has, in some in- 


; stances, overstepped the bounds of simple literary 


resemblances, and laid himself open to a much 
graver charge. Why will he not rely upon his 


‘ own resources rather than call in aid from any 
‘ other quarter ? 


But, «lest like the Myndians we make our 
> by Tennyson’s «« Death of the Old Year.” 


gates greater than our town,’ and our critique 


be overlaid by our preface; we turn with the 
' good one. ~ 


kindliest feelings to the poems before us. 


Wherever we see promise in a young author, . 
we are disposed to overlook many inaccuracies | 
which, in a more matured writer, might be con- } 
> grim,” and, ««Oh! the Difference to Me.” 


* The Coming of the Mammoth—The Funeral of 
Time, and Other Poems, by Henry B. Hirst. 


The burial of Eros, was evidently suggested 
Eleanore is an imitation of Tennyson, anda very 


«¢ The song of the Scald Biorne,’”’ would never 
have been written, had not the author previously 
read Motherwell’s «- Wooing of Jar] Egill Skalli- 


In « Eulaln Vere,” the following excerpt 
forms part of the description of the lady. 
254 
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With cheeks, where the loveliest of lustres reposes, 
On vallies of lilies, and mountains of roses ! 


A painter would be puzzled to sketch so 


singularly undulating a face. 


In «« Ellona,”’ in the fifth stanza, the poet re- 


lating the effect of her disappearance, says : 


She passed ; there was no sun, no moon, 
Nor stars, but chaos dark and dim ; 
The air was like an August noon, 

Alive with heat; and, from the rim 

Of slumbrous clouds, a maniac tune 


Rung in mine ears, like songs sung tn a swoon!! 


This is downright nonsense. 


And yet, notwithstanding the many faults and 
crudities of the work, we pronounce the book as 


one of decided promise. 


‘« Isabelle,” «« Eleanore,” «« The Passage of the 
Birds,” «« The Death Song of the Nightingale,” : 
detached portions of «« The Unseen River,” «To 
E”—and « the Fringilla Melodia,” are poems of 
no mean merit; in proof of which, though long, 


we subjoin the latter. 
« THE FRINGILLA MELODIA.” 


Happy song-sparrow, that on woodland side, 
Or by the meadow sits, and, ceaseless sings 
His mellow roundelay in russet pride, 
Owring no care between his wings. 


He has no tax to pay, nor work to do ; 

His round of life is ever a pleasant one ; 
For they are merry that may naught but woo 
From yellow dawn to set of sun. 


The verdant fields,--the river side, the road ; 
The cottage garden, and the orchard green, 
When spring with breezy footstep stirs abroad, 
His modest, mottled form have seen. 


The cedar, at the cottage door, contains 
His nest ; the lilac by the walk as well ; 
From whence arise his silver swelling strains, 


That echo loudly down the dell. 


And when at dewy eve the farmer lies 
Before his door, his children all around, 
From twig te twig the simple sparrow flies, 
Frightened to hear their laughter’s sound. 


Or, when the farmer-boy, with his shining spade, 
Freshening the mould around the garden flowers, 
Disturb him, timid, but not yet afraid, 

He chirps about him the.e for hours. 
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And when, his labour o’er, the urchin leaves 
The haunted spot, he seeks some lofty spray, 
And there, with ruffled throat, delighted weaves, 
Gushing with joy, his lovely lay. 


Puchance, his nest discovered, children come, 
And peer with curious eye, where lie the young 
And callow brood, and then with ceaseless hum, 
He shrew-like scolds, with double tongue. 


A little while, and on the graveled walk 

The nestlings hop, or peer between the grass, 
While he sits watching on some blossom stalk, 
Lest danger might toward them pass. 


He sees the cat, with stealthy step and form, 
Pressed closely to the ground, come creeping through 
The white-washed fence, and with a loud alarm 
He flies; and they—they swift pursue. 


So passes summer; and when autumn treads 
With sober step the yellowing wood and vales, 
A mellow song the gentle sparrow sheds, 
From orchard trees or garden pales. 


And as the nights grow cold and woodlands dim, 
He seeks, with many a kin, a warmer clime, 
And perching there, along some river’s rim, 
Fills up with song the solemn time. 


But with the sun of March, his little soul, 

Warm with the love of home, impels him where, 
In by gone hours, he owned love’s sweet control ; 
And soon he breathes his native air. 


And then again his weary song rings out, 

And meadow, orchard, valley, wood and plain, 
Ring with his bridal notes, that seem to flout 
Dull echo with their silver strain. 


And so his round of life runs ever on; 

Happy, contented, in his humble sphere 

He lives, loves, sings; and when the day is gone, 
Slumbers and dreams, devoid of fear. 


Had Mr. Hirst confined himself to the pro- 


duction of such poems as the one just quoted— 
and therein his strength lies—our task would 
have been altogether a pleasant one, and his rank 
as a poet defined beyond controversy. As it is, 
we look for something more, and better, from his 
pen; and we confidently predict, that, if he will 
but subdue himself to preserve unity in his sub- 


; jects, he has the power to grasp no indifferent 
} laurel. C. 
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THE MOWER’S MAIDEN. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 


««Goop morrow to thee, Mary! right early art thou 
laden ! 

Love hath not made thee slothful, thou true and 
steadfast maiden ! 

Ay, if in three brief days, methinks, thy task of work 
be done, 

I shall no longer have the heart to part thee from my 
son.” 


It was a wealthy farmer spake, it was a maiden 
listened : 

Oh, how her loving bosom swelled, and how her full 
eye glistened ! 


New life is in her limbs, her hand outdoes her com- ’ 
, * Good morrow to thee, Mary! How now?—the 


rades all, 
See how she wields the scythe, and see how fast the 
full crops fall! 


And when the noon grows sultry, and the weary 
peasants wend 

To sleep in pleasant thickets, and o’er cooling streams 
to bend ; 


Still are the humming-bees at work beneath that burn- 


ing sky, 
And Mary, diligent as they, works on unceasingly. 


The sun hath sunk, the evening bell gives gentle 
summons home ; 

«« Enough,” her neighbors ery, “enough! come, 
Mary, prithee come !” 

Shepherds, and flocks, and husbandmen, pass home- 
ward through the dew, 

But Mary only whets her scythe and goes to work 


anew. 


And now the dews are thickening, the moon and stars 
are bright, 

Sweet are the new-mown furrows, and sweet the 
songs of night ; 


But Mary lies not down to rest, and stands not still 
to hear, 

The rustling of her ceaseless scythe is music to her 
ear. 


Even thus from morn till evening, even thus from eve 


to morn, 

She toils, by strong love nourished, by happy hope 
upborne ; 

Till when the third day’s sun arose, the labor was 
complete, 

And there stood Mary weeping, for joy so strange 
and sweet. 


task is done! 
Lo, for such matchless industry, rich guordon shall 


be won; 
But for the wedding—nay indeed—my words were 
only jest ; 


How foolish and how credulous we find a lover’s 
breast!” 


He spake and went his way, and there the hapless 
maid stood still, 

Her weary limbs they shook, they sank, her heart 
grew stiff and chill; 


Speech, sense, and feeling, like a cloud, did from her 


spirit pass. 
And there they found her lying upon the new-mown 
grass ! 


} And thus a dumb and death-like life for years the 


maiden led, 


» A drop of fragrant hogey was all her daily bread. 


Oh, make her grave in pleasant shades, where softest 
flow’rets grow, 

For such a loving heart as hers is seldom found 
below ! 


TO A COQUETTE. 


* Thou 'rt false tome! Thou ’rt false tome! And pride shall teach me to forget.” 


Ay! thou art false !—as false and fair 
As yonder changing April skf, 

Alas! that one with charms so rare 
Should only seek to please the eye. 


Like the deceitful fruits that grow 
Around the Dead sea’s arid waste ; 

Which to the sight are fair as thou, 
Yet, dust and ashes to the taste. 


L. J. Cist. 
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OR, THE THREE BROTHERS. 


FROM THE 


CHAPTER l. 


Near -to the banks of a solitary streamlet, 
whose murmuring, as it flowed through the deep 


shade to mingle its waters with the neighboring > 
river, was the only sound that broke upon the 
Here | 
poor Magdalena often sat, and looked silently 
down, from the low window, upon the path ; 
which led through the bushes to her quiet dwell- | 
ing. She was the widow of a miller who had | 
recently died; and although, as the mother of « 
three handsome, well-brought-up sons, she might ‘ 


silence, there formerly stood a little mill. 


be esteemed fortunate and happy, she now felt 


helpless and lonely, for all three were far distant ; 


fromher. ‘The eldest, the lively Hartung, having 
chosen his father’s business, had set out upon his 
travels, in search of employment. The slender 
Heinrich had been obliged to go to the wars; and 
the flaxen-haired Berthold had been taken by a 
cousin, when he was quite a boy, into the city, 
to be brought up to commerce, and now lived in 
a distant sea-port, where, in place of the waving 
branches of his native woods, a forest of masts, 
with their particolored pennons, displayed itself 
in the harbor. 


‘Oh, that one of my three boys would but } 


return, to take care of me in my old age and 
helplessness !’? Magdalena would often exclaim 
in her solitude. 


One day she suddenly heard a joyful shouting, ; 


and sounds of horns bursting through the asually 
silent forest. Then a rural procession made its 
way from among the retreating bushes, and ap- 
peared, in the bright sunshine, to be approaching 
her cottage. She saw a magnificent carriage 
with four mettlesome, prancing horses, which, 
as well as the carriage, were finely ornamented 
with a profusion of fluttering ribbons, and they 
curved their proud necks, and beat the trembling 
ground with their powerful hoofs. The poor 
widow was quite dazzled by all this splendor and 
magnificence. She raised a respectful glance to 
the carriage, and observed in it a beautiful girl 
in a simple but very expensive attire, and beside 
her, glowing in all the vigor of manly beauty, 
was her eldest, her dearly-beloved son, Hartung. 


22 


GERMAN. 


} Then followed another splendid carriage, filled 
' with musicians. The light and graceful Hartung 
: instantly sprang from his seat, flew to his 
mother, fell on her neck, and said,— 

«Dearest mother, I am come to see you, to 
present to you my beautiful bride, and to say 
that you must go with us, and live with us for 
the future.” 

The young bride, whose name was Barbara, 
and who had now descended from the carriage, 
repeated, with friendly greetings, the proposal of 
her husband. Magdalena could not, for a long 
time, recover from her joyful amazement. 

«¢ What happiness,’’ at last she cried, «am I 
permitted to experience!’’ And she could not 
refrain from throwing glances of the most exqui- 
site delight, now upon her manly blooming 
son, and now upon her elegant and _ beautiful 
daughter. But as the newly-arrived visitors 
prepared to set out again, she said, with an 
anxious tone, «« Dearest Hartung, will you leave 
the mill for ever, in which your lamented and 
‘ good father lived so many happy years ?”’ 

«« Oh, dear mother,” answered Hartung, gaily, 
; ««speak no more of that. I have bought a much 


as faint-heartedly as if there was scarcely life in 


it; and you must know, dear mother, that I have” 


obtained, not only a young and beautiful, but a 
very rich bride. Her father was a wealthy 
farmer, who had plenty of well-filled barn-yards, 
not far from. the place where I lately worked; 
j-ane at little festivals, and other opportunities, 
} I had the good fortune to gain her affections,”’ he 
added, throwing a smiling look upon his young 
wife, who smilingly returned the glance of his 
sparkling black eyes. «* When her father per- 
ceived,’ continued Hartung, «that I was really an 
honest anda well-behaved young man, he gave her 
to me, and with her a good rich dower ; and so, dear 
; mother, get ready to leave the little mill with us.” 
Magdalena truly rejoiced at the account of her 
son’s prosperity, but she could not refrain from 
; timidly replying, «« But your poor father finished, 
2 and put it in its present state, with so much care 
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and difficulty, and always wished se earnestly 
that one of you should retain it. Is it not pos- 
sible for you ’? she added, half aloud. 

But here the young bride burst into a fit of 
laughter. «+ No, no, dear mother; how can you 
suppose it? how could I keep house in this little 
mill? It is not larger than our dove-cot.”’ 

She could now make no further opposition to 
the plan, if she would live with her children; and ; 
in silence she collected her little effects together, ‘ 
and, amidst secret tears, bade farewell to the 
place where she had passed so many years in 
calm happiness. 

The habitation to which she now repaired was 
many miles distant from the little mill in the 
wood, which soon became entirely waste and 
deserted. The wheel stood dry, and crumbled ' 
to pieces in the heat of the sun; the little rivulet 
murmured solitarily around the deserted walls, : 
to whose inhabitants it had once so joyfully lent 
its assistance; the moss-covered roof fell in, and ° 
the rank grass waved over the court; and in the 
formerly neatly-kept garden the roses alone still ’ 
bloomed triumphantly, and smiled amidst the 
ruin and desolation around. If a_ traveler | 
wandered into this deserted spot, and the mill pre- 
sented itself unexpectedly before him, he turned ' 
away with a shudder from a scene of such total | 
desertion. 

Magdalena, meanwhile, did not find, in living » 
with her prosperous children, the love she felt 
towards them properly requited, although she } 
endeavored, with respectful, nay almost humble, 
attention, to fulfil the wishes of her stately } 
daughter-in-law. Covetousness and selfishness | 
were the principal features in Barbara’s disposi- | 
tion. She had expected to find in the mother of 
her husband a useful and cheap assistant, and a | 
careful attendant upon her children; but when 
she saw that sickness and infirmity hindered poor ; 
Magdalena from performing any domestic services } 
for her, she considered her only as a useless ° 
burden. The lively Hartung had been, on the « 
whole, a good son, but he never possessed a very 
feeling heart; and he now gave himself up so ; 
entirely to his wife, whose penurious disposition 
in some degree he shared, and occupied himself ° 
so incessantly about his own affairs, that he 
never observed whether his mother were well or 
ill treated ; and Magdalena, unwilling to disturb 
the young couple by complaints, sighed in silence 
over the heavy labor which Barbara laid upon 





; 
4 
her. At length, when she found her strength ; 
entirely failing, she determined, though with 
many bitter tears, to return to her poor deserted 
. * ~ . ¢ 
dwelling. The bustling Hartung heard of this 


é 


é 
é 
é 
é 


with astonishment and displeasure ; but when 
his wife assured him it entirely arose from his 
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mother’s obstinacy, he’ did not attempt any 
further hindrance of her departure. He took 
leave of her with a clouded brow, and only paid 
her so much attention and respect as to send with 
her a supply of money and provisions. 

The mill by this time had entirely gone to 


‘ruin, but Magdalena found in the poor little 


cottage a chamber sufficiently secured against 
the weather to shelter her. Here again she lived 
her former solitary but peaceful life; and if 
sometimes the brook, swollen by the rain, came 
raging down its rocky bed, and burst over the 


‘ reedy margin, or the rushing storm threatened 
bw] ; DS 


to tear the covering from her humble shelter, it 
was less terrible to her than the hostile glances 
which had been darted upon her from Barbara’s 
angry eyes. 

She had now become still poorer from this 
trial of a residence with one of her sons; but 
with increased anxiety she thought upon the 
other two, and involuntarily her thoughts always 
turned to the youngest, her fair Berthold—for, 
although she loved all her children with the 


> deepest and truest maternal affection, yet Berthold 


was the darling of her heart, without her being 


} aware of it. «« He was so gentle and so beauti- 


ful,’? she sometimes repeated to herself, «« that it 
is continually impressed upon my mind he will 
one day rise to fortune and distinction.” 

A long, joyless time had now passed away, 


/and her provision began to fail. She knew not 


if her son Hartung, in his pursuit of wealth, had 


> forgotten her, or whether his wife had estranged , 


him from her altogether; but one morning, as 
she sat mournfully at her little window, looking 
out upon the glittering trees, tingéd by the rays 
of the sun, and listening to the joyful twittering 
of the birds as they sought their food, she saw 


, coming up the verdant path a traveler upona 


handsome bay horse, which gently raised its 


,; white feet over the wild shrubs that impeded its 
: way. He stopped at the mill, dismounted, and, 


with delight, she recognized her beloved Berthold 
again. She was less astonished at his appearance 
than she had been at Hartung’s, partly because 


’ her mind had been constantly occupied with him, 


and partly because he was less changed in ap- 


? pearance. He was as gentle as ever, and had not 


grown very tall; and, both in height and counte- 
nance, resembled a delicate fair girl. Like his 
person, his dress and manner partook of refine- 
ment ard effeminacy, and caused the utmost sur- 
prise to Magdalena. 

After a few tender embraces, Berthold said— 
«<I am come, my dear mother, to show you my 
wife and child, who follow me in a traveling 
carriage. I have to thank my Beate for all my 
present happiness. I possess a large and hand- 
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some house, and every thing that the situation of 
an eminent merchant affords. We were obliged 
to travel through this part of the country, and 
we have come a long way about in order to visit 
you, my dear mother.” 

While he was speaking, an elegant traveling- 
carriage appeared, in which was his wife, attended | 
by a number of male and female servants. Bert- 
hold hastened to assist her from the carriage, and 
led her to his mother. She was as much like a 
fair picture as Berthold himself, only a little § 
paler, and her ringlets approached more to the 
red. In the handsome and regular features of her 
countenance there was something, however, so 
proud and so disdainful—her pale lip bore so 
contemptuous an expression, that the poor Mag- 
dalena felt her heart could less rest upon her 
than upon the fiery and impetuous Barbara. But 
the baby, which Berthold took from an attendant, 
and brought slumbering in its lawn wrappings, 
was so like a wax doll, that she scarcely ventured 
to touch it; but, viewing it with looks of the 
tenderest love, she exclaimed—« The dear, dear 
child! Ah, I can never forget it!” 

«« What would you think, dear Beate,” said 
; 





ew 





Berthold, with some hesitation, «if my mother 
? 





We have so very large a house 

But Beate threw upon him such a warning and 
side-long glance, he was immediately silent. The 
unsuspecting Magdalena had not seen this. It is 
a quality of the human heart, that, where it loves, 
it imagines all its feelings to be shared by the 
beloved object ; and Magdalena did not, therefore, 
for a moment doubt that her own feelings were 
reflected in Berthold’s bosom; but as she went 
into the adjoining chamber to procure some- 
thing for the entertainment of her guests, she 
unexpectedly overheard the young lady say, not 
without some bitterness, to her husband,—« I 
must confess, I thought I had more dependence 
upon you. The old woman would really cut an 
excellent figure in our society! I am certain it 
could not be agreeable to herself; and I think 
my relations deserve something more from you 
than to carry about your origin as a show to the 
whole world; for, luckily, one would never 
discover it from yourself.” 

The young man was so flattered at the last 
part of the speech, that he acknowledged the 
proposal to be a very rash one, and begged pardon 
for having made it. . 
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feelings, and the departing pair easily mistook 
her bitter tears for those of grief at their separa- 
tion. Berthold, who could not remain quite 
unmoved, pressed his purse into her hand, and © 
promised to send her more. An internal feeling 
prompted her to throw back the proffered gift ; 
but sad necessity, and the love which she still 
felt for the weak and wavering son who had 
almost disowned his kind parent, induced her to 
retain it, and she soon saw the wheels of the 


carriage and the rider disappear amongst the 
trees. 

Still deeper and more piercingly had this last 
experience torn her oppressed heart. ««So—I 
have no longer a son!” said she, with anguish. 
«« Heinrich has certainly fallen in battle, for so my 
foreboding heart tells me;” and, as she sunk one 
night into a troubled slumber, she saw the con- 
firmation of her fears in a dream. A fallen 
soldier lay upon a green field, his arms were 
scattered around him, and, from a wound in his 
side, his blood flowed darkly. The field was 
solitary and deserted; his comrades were far 
distant from him; the evening star alone looked 
down with pity upon him. She gazed on his 
face, and recognized the pale countenance of her 
Heinrich. 

‘¢ Fare thee well, my son!’’ said she, awaking, 
while she pressed her folded hands upon her 
bosom, as if she would have pressed back the 
grief which was ready to break forth ;—«« thou 
hast at last gone hence without having deserted 
or disowned me!” 

Her health now began to sink; the money 
which Berthold had left with her was at an end; 
and whether in the intoxication of his own happi- 
ness he had forgotten her, or distance had delayed 
the messenger, or from what other cause she 
knew not, no additional supply had arrived. The 


summer drew to an end, the leaves became tinged _ 


with a deeper shade, and the severe autumn ap- 
proached, with its fanciful and shadowy images, 
and Magdalena trembled as she thought of the 
coming winter. 


CHAPTER II. 


One still and glowing autumnal evening, as 
Magdalena stepped to the door of her cottage, a 





«« Give or send as much as you please,” added } form suddenly appeared among the green foliage, 
the lady, a little softened. «+ My father’s fortune ; distinctly visible in the rays of the setting sun, 
will not be so easily exhausted; only do not ‘ like the figure of her fallen Heinrich, in his 
exact her presence.” soldier’s garb. The constant solitude of her life 

Tears started from the eyes of the poor mother | easily induced in the mind of the poor Magdalena 
at these words; but, soft and patient as ever, she } a belief in apparitions, and she fancied she beheld 
did not, by a single word, give indication of her ; the spirit of the dead before her. «I am come, 
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my dearest mother,” cried the soldier, hurrying | «<Do not weep, my good mother,”’ said Hein- 
forward, ‘«to press you once more to my heart, } rich, sorrowfully, moved and grieved at the sight. 
after so Jong and bitter a separation;” and in ‘<I love my honorable situation. I was fortunate 
another moment she felt herself clasped in the } enough, even in the first battle that we fought, 
arms of her living son. It was indeed Heinrich, ; to be raised from the condition of a common 
the slender Heinrich himself. She was now first | soldier, and to perform an essential service for 
aware of his faithful horse, which he led behind } one of our officers, who scarcely permitted me 





him by the bridle. It bent its neck as it would } afterwards to leave his side, and from whose 
have greeted her, and looked gently upon her ; society and conversation I had often opportunities 
with its large glancing eyes. She led the re- } of acquiring knowledge and improving my mind. 
covered dear one with delight towards the cot- ; And in the last great battle, so much was thought 
tage, to rest and refresh himself; but, according : of a few trifling deeds of arms which I had been 
to all true soldierly custom, he first begged to able to perform, that the path to the highest 
shelter his faithful horse, and to see it properly } and most honorable distinction is now open to 
attended to. With renewed strength she now me. I merely take advantage of the present 
hastened into the little chamber to disperse by a } time, as there are proposals of peace, to visit you 
blazing fire the cold autumn damps, and to do all } and my dear home again; for all intercourse 
in her power to provide for his entertainment } with your part of the country was entirely cut 
and refreshment; and she could have wept that } off by these commotions. I have traveled day 
she had nothing better to offer; but joy this day { and night; and I can assure you, my dearest 
maintained its triumphant and blessed sway. mother, that the sight of you, and the desolate 

In a short time Heinrich returned; and as the } situation of my paternal dwelling, has filled me 
blazing fire threw its cheering light upon him | with the deepest melancholy. I read all the 





and his military accoutrements, Magdalena could ; sorrowful changes which you must have suffered 
not refrain from turning her eyes constantly upon 2 here in your eyes; and it deeply grieves me that 
him, and admiring his fine, tall, handsome figure. } a poor soldier has no certain refuge to offer to 
His slender person had become more manly and 3 his poor sick mother. Ah! the trifling little gift 
graceful, and the noble features of his counte- } with which I thought to please you,” said he, in 
nance were also much improved. His bronzed } a lower voice, reaching towards her, timidly and 
cheek, tinged with the hue of health, well con- 3 hesitatingly, the present that he had brought with 
trasted with the fire of his eyes. Those beautiful ; him—« it is honestly and fairly won; but what 
dark eyes, so expressive of truth and goodness of } avails such a trifle?” 
heart, could not be mistaken; and when he smil- Magdalena had stood in deep reflection, oc- 
ingly turned them upon her with looks of affection ; cupied only with one thought, arising from her 
and deep feeling, it infused new life into the } son’s speech. 
bosom of the sufferer, so long oppressed with << Will you also leave me?” said she, witha 
grief. faint voice, and hung trembling upon his answer, 
«© Ah, my son—my dearest son!’’ said she, } as upon the senteyce of life or death. 
drawing a deep breath: «only think, it is three ««Qh, dearest mother,” answered the soldier, 
months since in a dream I saw you lying bleeding } with sorrow, but with firmness, « my visit is a 
ard dying on the field of battle !”’ very hurried one. To-morrow, about this time, 
«It is very true, my dear mother; it is just ; I must be again on my way. We remove toa 
three months since I lay severely wounded upon } distant part of the country, and I dare not fail in 
the field. We had that day fought a great battle.” my duty.” 


« Ah, my poor Heinrich!” exclaimed Magda- He had scarcely ended these words, when the 
lena; «« when I remember how you were com- } paleness of death overspread her countenance ; 
pelled to go to the wars in place of your } and, with the expression of the most heart-rend- 
brothers !” . . ing agony, she raised her clasped hands implor- 

The rigid and fixed grief which so long had } ingly towards him, without uttering a word; but 
restrained the overflowing of her anguish nOéw } her eyes, which sought his, spoke a silent yet 
gave way before the alleviating drops of maternal } powerful language. 
tenderness, which fell in showers down her pale .«¢ My mother, my good mother, compose your- 
eare-worn cheek. Disquieting remembrances } self!” said Heinrich, full of anguish, while he 
pressed upon her soul—how the lively Hartung, } endeavored, by the most affectionate caresses, to 
always full of life and spirit, had been the darling : comfort her. 
of: his father, and the gentle Berthold hers—and «¢Oh, my son—my dear, my only son!” she at 
how that Heinrich, as the easiest sacrifice they } last exclaimed, in a tone that smote him to the 
could make, had been sent to the army. } heart,—‘«oh, by all that is good, forsake me 
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not! leave me not to neglect, contempt, and 
starvation !” 

She then related to him, in a few impressive 
words, how the hearts of his brothers had been 
turned from her; and Heinrich felt too deeply } 
how much worse than death it is to receive in- 
dignity where one has a holy right. The most 
painful struggle arose in his soul. The glorious 
path which lay before him, and promised to 
reward him for so many vexations and troubles 
—the duty which he owed to his honorable situa- 
tion—all pressed upon him. But at last pity and 
compassion for his unhappy mother were victo- 
rious. 

«« No!” exclaimed he, overcome by emotion, 
«¢] can no longer judge Thou,”’ he continued, 
turning his eyes towards heaven,—« judge Thou, 
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a soldier! I have often looked death in the face 
without fear, but the grief of my mother I cannot 
bear.” 

The following day he was on his way back to 
the army, but it was to ask for his discharge ; 
and he obtained it under the condition, that, 
should the war be renewed, he would rejoin the 
army. The mill now went merrily on once 
more, and resounded through the verdant solitude. 
Heinrich began anew his earliest employment, 
which he had only resigned for the aniimating 
profession of a soldier. Faithfully and amiably 
he now fulfilled the duties of his simple calling ; 
and the ruined dwelling was soon restored to its 
former state by his active industry. The little 
hrook ran gaily again in the dewy blushing 
mornings, with confiding loquacity, under his 
window and beneath the rustic bridge. A reli- 
gious peace reigned in his heart, and his now 
happy mother partook of the same tranquility. 
She revived under his care, like a half-decayed 
tree which some compassionate traveler has 
propped up. The maidens in the country around 
were soon aware of the return of the young man, 
who was now called, not merely the slender, but 
the handsome Heinrich. Many a one would 
gladly have received him as a husband, but he 
took warning from the example of his brothers, 
and determined to preserve his heart, that he 
might live entirely for his mother,*to whom he 
so earnestly desired to make amends for all her 
cares and afflictions. The only recreation which 
he allowed himself was to roam over the country, 
or to wander through the boundless forest. The 
beauties of nature presented to him many sources 
of exquisite enjoyment, particularly now that the 
severe winter had passed away, and the forest 
was again clothed in its verdant and magnificient 
apparel. 








CHAPTER III. 


Tr was late one evening, and Magdalena was 
at rest in her peaceful slumber. The mill, too, 
had ceased; and Heinrich hastened out into the 
warm summer night-breeze, breathing fragrance. 
The year was now in its highest beauty and per- 
fection. The wild roses bloomed in profusion 
around the mill, and the wood formed so close a 
shade with its green arches, that not even a 
moonbeam, with its mysterious light, could pen- 
etrate them. Heinrich’s path became so narrow, 
that the dew-dropping branches touched his 
youthful, blooming cheek. Lost in his own 
thoughts and feelings, he did not observe the 
darkness around him. Suddenly it seemed to 
become light, and an entrancing landscape lay 
before him, as if the dark trees of the wood had 
separated from each other, to show him a valley 
of the greatest beauty, which he had not hitherto 
seen in any of his former rambles. The beauteous 
landscape swam in all the charms of the moon’s 
silvery light. All was still, silent, and solitary, 
save a stream that murmured softly, half-sur- 
rounding the valley, and then lost itself among 
the cliffyrocks. A little village appeared faintly 
in the distance, in a hollow of the mountain that 
overlooked the forest. Upon the height, a fortress 
raised its battlements in irregular outline, half- 
hid by the trees, faintly glimmering in the moon- 
shine, and melting away in the soft exhalations 
that hung over the whole landscape. Heinrich 
had advanced only a few footsteps, and stood 
entraced at the delightful view, when he heard a 
> soft rustling in the bushes beside him, and a 
; female figure stepped from amongst them, whose 
; inexpressible beauty and gracefulness filled the 
> bosom of the youth with a tumult of delightful 
; feelings he had never before experienced. She 
; was in a simple white dress, but there was 
; something in her whole mien and appearance 
: that announced her to be of high birth. Natural 
ringlets fell round her lovely countenance, like 
the clouds that surround and half-veil the moon’s 
pale face; her light step scarcely pressed the 
ground. She stood timidly still when she saw 
| herself so near a young stranger, and looked 
ee around. This grieved Heinrich, and 


eee 


he took courage to say entreatingly, and with all 
true-hearted earnestness, ««Do not be alarmed, 
noble lady. Rather than alarm you, I would 
entreat permission to guide ‘you through this hfe- 
less solitude.” 
The tone of his voice was so engaging, and the 
full moon shewed so distinctly to her his fine 
} open countenance, that involuntarily trust and 
’ confidence was infused into her heart. 
; « Who are you?” she asked. «I am almost 
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inclined to accept of your friendly offer till I $ 
reach my attendant.”’ 

Heinrich told his name, and she consented that 
he should accompany her through the silent 
moonlit fields, both silent for some time as the 
still fields themselves. 

The graceful unknown seemed to be lost in 
deep thought; but, rousing herself suddenly from 
it, she asked the situation of her guide. Heinrich 
related somewhat of his soldier-life, and his } 
present employment. 

‘¢ How!” cried she with surprise, standing still » 
and observing him with an incredulous look; 
«‘you have resigned the noble situation which 
you appear to love so much, and have given 
yourself up to an ignoble employment ?”’ 

Heinrich stood before her for some minutes 
without reply. His youthful cheek was for a 
moment tinged with the blush of shame; but 
consciousness of the rectitude of his conduct 
quickly restored him to self-possession. He 
related to her in a few words, spoken with deep 
emotion, the cause which had induced him to 
change his situation; and as he added, that she 
might conceive how inexpressibly great had been 
the sacrifice which he had made to filial duty, he 
endeavored in vain to restrain the tear which 
started to his manly eye. She also appeared 
deeply moved, and exclaimed in a tone as if 
carried away by her feelings, «« Then I must 
indeed honor you!” It seemed as if a tear also 
gleamed in her eye; but she turned hastily away, 
adding softly, «« Farewell, noble youth ; for here 
comes my attendant.”’ 

At that moment Heinrich saw an old servant 
advancing towards her, whom she hastened to 
meet. From the manner in which she had bade 
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ings of the young man intimated to him that she 
did not wish to be followed, and he respectfully 
obeyed; while her graceful figure disappeared 
from the plain towards the little village, and 
seemed to him like the vanishing of a beautiful 
dream. 

It was late in the night before he returned to 
the cottage. A gloomy day followed the 
luminous night, and thick rainy clouds obscured 
the heavens; but Heinrich did not observe the 
darkness and gloom, for the light of the preceding 
night still remained in his soul. Even his mother 
remarked that there was a new and singularly 
joyful air thrown over his whole being; but a 
secret, though artless, feeling made him silent 
upon the enchanting adventure. Towards even- 
ing, a courier arrived from the army, with the | 


intelligence that the enemy had made a fearful } 
irruption into the country, and that the safety of : 


their fatherland demanded the immediate assembI- ‘ 
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ing of all true soldiers; and Heinrich received 
commands to set out early on the following 
morning. The first emotion that arose in the 
bosom of the brave young soldier was, joy at the 
long-delighting call to battle, as strongly as the 
first blast of the trumpet roused his noble 
charger; but when his eye fell upon his mother’s 
pale cheek, he felt all that the summons would 
cost him. She was more firm and composed, 
however, than he expected at his unlooked-for 
call of duty. 

Heinrich put every thing in order for her 
sustenance and comfort during his absence ; and, 
after having done all that filial piety prompted, 
when the composed and resigned Magdalena 
slumbered upon her couch, he gave himself up to 
the thoughts that, next to those duties, filled his 
soul. It fell heavily upon him that he must now 
be separated from the spot which contained so 
powerful an attraction. He longed to see the 
beloved valley once more, although the night 
was already so far advanced. The rain had fallen 


, incessantly during the whole day, and the storm 


bent blusteringly the heavy branches ; but Hein- 
rich observed it not, and hastened into the dark 
wood. The weather had in the mean while 
cleared up a little as he reached the opening of 
the valley. The storm was now hushed, and the 
deep azure of the heavens, cleared and freshened 
by the continued rain, peeped here and there 
through the parting vapory clouds, which only 
in their densest places still covered it with a 
half-stormy gloom. The moon, already begin- 
ning to decline, shed over the landscape a pale and 
melancholy light; and silence and deep solitude 
was over the whole country around, while Hein- 
rich remained on the spot. She who had yester- 
day blessed his eygs with the most transporting 


} vision did not now appear. He was obliged to 
- acknowledge to himself that he could not, in so 


stormy an evening, and at so late an hour, have 
any expectation of seeing her, and that, in truth, 
their whole encounter was like a dream of his 
enthusiastic and romantic imagination. 

He returned home, and early next morning 
was on his way to the army, after a parting, full 
of emotion and tenderness, from his mother. 

The tumult and bustle of warlike activity 


> which met him on his arrival involuntarily 


carried away the mind of the youth—ready for 
every brave and daring deed—and proved the 
most certain remedy against fruitless and wast- 
ing thoughts. As the armies had already been 


> opposed in a second bloody engagement, Heinrich 


had full opportunity to give convincing proofs of 
his courage; and when, ina short time, a glorious 
peace was concluded, he returned with honorable 
testimonies of his merits, and the rank of a com- 
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mander of a troop, to his beloved home. Anxiety , 
and apprehension for his mother could not be | 


extinguished in the bosom of this faithful son, : 
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the whole occurence, and accurately described 
the stranger to him.” 
«¢ Oh, mother, mother !”’ interrupted Heinrich, 


even amidst the tumults of war. He opened the { with anguish, «that was certainly contrary to 


door of their little dwelling with a trembling 


hand; but his mother approached to meet him 
with joyful alacrity. She thanked God with | 


fervency for the return of her beloved son, and 
assured him that she had wanted for nothing 
during his absence. 

«And do you know the cause of that?” she 
said, mysteriously. «I will tell you,” she 
added, observing Heinrich’s inquiring look. But, 
with woman’s benevolent kindness, she first 
busied herself in preparing some refreshment for 
him; then, seating herself at his side, she placed 
a basket before him, filled with rare fruits and 
flowers, and then continued: «« You see there a 
token from her of whom I have to tell. As I sat 
sorrowfully, the evening after your departure, 
grieving myself with thinking when you would, 
or ¢f you would ever, return, the door opened, 
and—indeed I may truly say—an angel entered. 
It was a young lady of so much beauty and 
sweetness of manner, that it seemed as if I had 
seen yourself. She brought me fruits, wine, and 
every thing that was necessary to strengthen and 


and fragrant flowers with them. Every other 
evening she returned to visit me; and her affable, 
comforting conversation lightewed my heart of 
its anxiety for you. She said Providence would 
certainly protect and guard you from danger, 
because you are so good a son. She seemed 
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’ the wishes of the young lady.” 

«Truly, it was so,” answered Magdalena, 
somewhat embarrassed ; «she had given me to 
understand as much. But, dear child, only think 
of my situation—my heart so full—so full of you 
—your absence, your danger—and then, so sing- 
ular a visitor! I asked him if he could not con- 
: jecture who the lady was. «It is the young 
baroness, who lives in the solitary castle on the 
‘ mountain,’ he answered. ‘The castle has stood 
for a long time unoccupied, because the late 
baron had another residence on the sea-shore, 
where he and his daughter formerly lived; but, 
since her father’s death, the young lady has with- 
drawn here, to live on his remembrance, and 
: gratify her inclination for a calm and retired life, 

and indulge her pious and beneficent disposition.”’ 
Magdalena now expatiated Jong upon the happi- 
ness of her having been visited and comforted by 
so distinguished and emiable a person; but the 
fearful gulf opened before Heinrich, that divided 
him from the object of his secret adoration. Ah! 
why was she so high above him in birth and 
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unspeakable fascination; every tone of whose 
soft voice, and every glance of whose heavenly 
eyes, had sunk so deep into his soul. His own 
feelings told him that the young baroness would 
now return no more to visit the solitary one; 
but to wander near where she lived, to express 
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particularly delighted to speak of you, and she 


his warmest thanks for all her kindness to his 


always made me relate something more concern- } helpless mother, became the most ardent purpose 


ing you; and thus passed the anxious time almost 
unnoticed away. Oh, if I could but always have 
the sweet angel near me !”’ 

During this speech the heart of the young man 
throbbed impetuously. He instantly guessed 
this singular visitor; and much as his modesty 
struggled against it, he could not reflect without 
the most enrapturing delight upon the idea that 
she took some interest in him, and had performed 
such a heavenly, tender part in his absence. He 
threw himself into his mother’s arms; but soon 
awaking from this intoxication of joy, he anx- 
iously asked, «« And have you never learnt the 
name of this amiable benefactress, dearest mo- 
ther ?”’ 

«Only listen, child; you will not let me 
finish,’ said the good Magdalena; for Heinrich’s 
impetuous caresses had broken in upon the regular 
course of her story. «Listen then: The miller 
from the neighboring mill, whom you requested 
to take some little care of me and our property 
in your absence, came to see me, and I related 


: of his heart. 
One beautiful morning, still fresh with dew, 
Heinrich went to the place where he had first 
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nacles, which formerly had seemed to fade away 
; in the soft moonlight, now gleamed brightly in 
} the golden morning sun; the white walls and the 
’ glittering windows shone like diamonds upon the 
: valley beneath. Anemerald-green flower-covered 
; 

; meadow was close under the castle-rocks. 
’ Heinrich wandered along it. To the left, in a 
distant hollow, the little village, with its church- 
| tower, was indistinctly visible; to the right was 
the majestic stream, as if strewed with spangles, 
glittering through the dewy exhalations, and 
; winding round the castle-walls, till it was lost 
} amongst the rocks upon the opposite side. Hein- 
rich was now quite close under the lofty walls, 
and his eyes hung upon the splendid building. 
; What a vision burst upon his delighted sight ! 
She herself, the beloved mistress of the castle, 
; appeared upon the highest part of the garden, 


seen the magical moonlight prospect. The pin-~ 
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which, broken by flowery terraces, reached from 
the castle down to the entrance of the valley. 
The graceful figure beamed like a celestial visitant 
in the glow of the morning; her glance appeared 
bright as light itself, and seemed to pass over the 
valley, and to rest upon the borders of the wood; 
but she did not observe Heinrich, whom a cluster 
of waving ash-trees concealed from her sight. 
She now turned and descended the steps of the 
terrace to the lowest, which was broader and 
still more blooming than the others, and which 
was only separated from the field by a light low 
railing. The noble Blanca walked innocently 
among the flowers of her garden, She raised her 
eyes, so full of mind and soul, and looked, not 
without some emotion, upon the slender figure of 
the young soldier, who had stepped to an opening 
in the fence, and, overpowered by his feelings at the 
sudden sight of her, leant for support upon a tree. 
The baroness instantly recognised him, and, 
with unaffected sweetness, stepped forward, 
greeted him with courtesy, and invited him to 


rest within her grounds after his long morning’s | 
ramble. The affability with which she spoke, ° 
and a certain confidence and trust in her whole ° 


manner towards him, infused courage into Hein- 


a little distance from him. The simplicity and 


rusticity of manner, the consequence of Heinrich’s 
birth, had been polished by a constant intercourse 
with his brother-officers, but more so by the ; 


tender and ingenuous feelings with which he 
was endowed. 

The invisible chain which drew the young 
baroness and Heinrich together was daily becom- 
ing closer and more firmly attached. He ventured 


by words than looks, and by the expressiveness 


of every glance and action, that he betrayed to 
her the feelings with which she had inspired 
him. When at last the timid confession broke 
from his lips, she replied, with emotion, but with 
firmness : 

«<1 am the uncontroled mistress of my choice, 
and possess this property by the will of my 
revered father; and I must acknowledge to you, 
noble Heinrich, that my heart distinguished you 
from the first hour of our acquaintance. <A holy 
bond of union seemed early to unite us in the 
performance of the same duties—the duties of 
filial affection; and what more exalted offering 
could IJ bring to the memory of my lamented 
parent than so pious and devoted a son? It but 
required these honorable public testimonies of 
your worth,” she added with a blush, and glanc- 
ing at the numerous orders which were upon his 
breast, «« to justify the choice of my heart in the 


_ eyes of the world; and in bestowing my hand 


upon you, I feel I elevate and not degrade 
myself.’ 

They pledged their faith; and from this time 
the now happy Magdalena lived in a heaven upon 
earth, rendered so by the tender cares of Heinrich 


> and Blanca. 
rich’s heart. She made him sit down upon a } 
verdant bank in the garden, and seated herself at 


«I have but one wish more—only one,” said 
the young baroness, as the day of her marriage 
drew near; «*would that I dared hope for the 
arrival of my dear and long-absent brother upon 
that happy day !” 

Her wish was granted, for this beloved brother 


> unexpectedly arrived : he was, in truth, the noble 
> officer who had so early acknowledged and re- 


warded Heinrich’s merit. He joyfully accom- 
panied his sister and her betrothed as they went 


, to receive the Church’s blessing at the altar, and 
to return to her again and again; but it was less | 


clasped the newly married pair with fervor to 
his bosom. 


THE EVENING STAR. 


Sweet star! in the calmness and stillaess of even 
You burst on my gaze like a spirit of Heaven, 
Looking out from behind the dark curtain of night, 
An image of beauty—all radiant and bright! 

Not like a young bride by the loved of her youth, 
You stand all alone like the image of truth, 
Looking tranquilly out on the darkness around, 
Unshackled by fetters—in spirit unbound! 


Lone star! mid the gathering darkness of night, 
You beam on my heart like a vision of light ; 
Night is closing her shadowy garments around 


’ Yet from thy bright tower thou gazest below, 


As if curiously watching the deep shadows grow, 
While night sits unfolding her wide spreading robe, 
To wrap round the silent and slumbering globe ! 


Bright star! in the loveliness brooding above, 

You break on my dreams like an angel of love! 
Thou flower of Heaven, that nightly doth bloom, 
O’er the earth as her flowers bloom over the tomb ! 
They are but a beautiful emblem of thee, 
Blooming on for the shores of eternity ! 

They die on the graves of full many a clime, 


The clear running stream, and the frost-lighted ground, { As ¢how too shalt die at the funeral of time. J. c. D. 
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THE AGED DREAMER. 


BY MARY C. DENVER. 


I askED him of his age— sixty,” he said, ; Heard he mysterious music from afar, 
And looked up startled !—on his furrowed brow Some melody dropped from a fallen star. 

Was written many a tale of years long fled, That thus his senses with that siren song 
Whose meniories he seemed to live in now ! Should be steeped in forgetfulness so long. 

And therefore did the present seem as naught 

To his existence—or a troubled thought 

Just glancing on the surface of his mind, 

To leave, of all its train, not one behind! 


Man calls aloud,—and echo answers him 

Far from the distante !--the surrounding air 
Is voiceless, and untroubled and as dim 

As waves, when not a sound is lurking there ! 
So with the heart,—Call !—and from out the deep 

They come—those joyous voices—with a leap, 

; Telling of years, whose gladness sends a gleam 
Of sunshine e’en on life’s deserted stream ! 
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And yet to those who knew him best, he only 
Seemed as a weed thrown on life’s rapid stream, 

Not pressed on by the crowd—nor yet too lonely, 
But fleeting onward like a changeful dream, 

Where all the better energies of life 

Are worn and wasted in imagined strife; 

Presenting, when the veil is torn away, 

A blank, that tells of nothing—or decay! 





; And therefore do we love it, that fair shore, 

Where first we started on our pilgrimage ; 
When we were hopeful !--hoping evermore 

That each succeeding was the promised stage 

That young ambition longed for,—when we met 

{ Little to grieve for—little to regret, 

> Till hope died in us ;—and that laughing shore 

Faded from us--and its fragrance breathed no more! 


We live but in the past,--the worshiped past, 
Turning our gifts to nothing,—it was made 
Not as a snare beneath our footsteps cast, 
But as a land-mark to our sight display’d : 
Yet as we stumble on, we seem to think 
The cup of happiness from which we drink ; ‘ : 
Was emptied yesterday—and never more «« Sixty,” slowly again the old man said 
| 





To be refilled on life’s receding shore ! With faltering voice, as if that little word 

Contained within its bounds a sound of dread ; 
Something that from its aimless slumbers stirred 

His spirit into wakefulness,—a light 

Seemed to break on him through a world of night! 

Yet brought no comfort to his troubled mind ! 

The moments lost, how could he hope to find ? 


Or else, towards the fountain-head we turn 
Where first that cup was fill’d,—and deem we then 
T’ will be replenished—as we vainly yearn 
To taste of those sweet waters once again, 
That, leaping upwards with a joyful sound, 
Sendeth their broken murmurs all around, 
Like echos heard from some forbidden shore 


He had not marked them pass unheeded by 
They sound a moment, and are heard no more! 


As all unworthy of a better fate! 
Yet close upon their steps, reluctantly, 
And was that old man listening to the sound Age plodded after, wan and desolate ! 

From childhood’s haunted shore,—while years } And now he stood,—one foot upon the wave 

went by Of careless childhood,—one within the grave ! 
With heavy tread,—whispering the tale around 


Of all that died, and all that were to die! ’ That life in him had long been spent in vain! 
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Ox! the loved ones of earth, they are passing away ; , Disappear and are lost in the shades of the night— 

Like the wild flowers of summer they bloom to decay, ' So the loved ones of earth, though all joyous and gay, 

Alas! that the sweetest, the purest, first fade, ; To the chambers of death they are passing away. 

As those flowers are the fairest that bloom in the shade ; ; 

Though unseen, like the lily, how brief is their stay— ; They are passing from earth, from the sorrows of time, 

Oh! the loved ones of earth they are passing away. { They are winging their flight to a bright sunny clime; 
} Like the stars of the morn here they glitter so bright 


They are passing away like the rays of the sun: ; Then fade one by one into Heaven's own light : 

When he sinks in the west they fade one by one, , Then why should we wish in this bleak world to stay, 

Till those gay golden beams that so ravished our sight, ; Since all that are lovely are passing away. Lipa, 
265 
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THE WATER SPIRIT. 


AN INDIAN TRADITION. 


BY HENRY 


In the beautiful country bordering on the wes- 


tern shores of Lake Huron, were formerly the } 


hunting-grounds of two bold and powerful tribes 


of Indians, the Micawas and the Sioux. The first : 


of these tribes was remotely connected with the 
Algonquins, who inhabited the country which 
lay upon the northern shore of Saginaw bay. 

The Micawas and the Sioux, whose territories 
were contiguous, had long lived at peace with 
each other, and annually met at the same festival, 
where they renewed their covenant of friendship. 
Yet causes were not wanting to disturb this 
seeming repose, and often had the firebrand of 
jealousy been lighted, to kindle the flame of 
Savage warfare; but it had been extinguished 
repeatedly by mutual concessions and renewed 
compacts of love. 

Amongst the bravest of the Sioux was Algon- 
zeh, the son of their chief. Through the inter- 
course of his tribe with the Micawas, he beheld 
Kenduskeas, the daughter of the chief, Micanopi, 
and the betrothed of Futecha, one of the boldest 
warriors of his tribe. He saw, and loved, yet 
for a long time his devotion was concealed from 
all. 

At length in an unguarded moment, when 
through accident he met Kenduskeas alone in 
the forest, he revealed to her his passion and 
besought her to become his bride. But the 
maiden, constant to her plighted faith, and indig- 
nant that he should ask her to break it, scornfully 
repulsed him. In an instant the current of his 
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} the last words of separation, but the sound died 
on their lips, as the wild cry of attack was heard 
; from one of the outposts of the camp. The young 
warrior sprang forward, but suddenly checking 
; himself, he returned to the side of the maiden, 
} to whisper words of encouragement and to bid 
her meet him at the same place when the battle 
was over. Then, uttering a loud war-cry, he 
rushed towards the point of attack. 

The battle raged fearfully. No sound of mus- 
ketry, or roaring cannon was heard, but the wild 
war-cry, mingling with shouts of defiance, rang 
} out upon the clear night air. The conflict was a 
} terrible one; but the superior numbers of the 
} Sioux at length began to prevail over the Mica- 
; was; their resistance grew more and more feeble ; 
; one by one the brave warriors fell, yet the sur- 
{ viving ones fought with the fury of desperation. 
; Above the contending voices, that of Futecha 
| 


OAR IL 


was often heard, encouraging his comrades, and 
loudly shouting defiance. He seemed to grow 
stronger amidst the death which surrounded him. 
While he was thus fighting, almost the last of 
his tribe, Algonzek, discovering him whom he 
had been seeking since the battle commenced, 
rushed towards him with a wild yell of triumph. 
The attack of the Sioux roused to double activity 
the strength of the Micawa warrior. Warding 
off the descending war-club of Algonzeh, witha 
sudden and unexpected blow, he laid him pros- 
; trate. He smiled bitterly upon the foe who lay 
wounded and helpless at his feet, and then, in the 
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. . . . 
former passion was turned back and a tide of } momentary confusion which ensued, he escaped 


vengeance filled his soul. Vowing revenge, he 
threatened the extermination of the Sioux tribe 
for the insult he had received. 

It was a calm night in June, a week after this 
occurrence, when the betrothed lovers met to 
renew their vows. All was quiet in the village, 
for nearly all were asleep in their wigwams. 
They lingered long together, and it was nearly 
midnight when they arose from the rude seat, 
beneath an elm which grew before the wigwam 
of the chief. They were about to pronounce 


from the midst of the hostile warriors by whom 
he was surrounded, and hastened, unperceived in 
the darkness, to the elm where Kenduskeas and 
the aged Micanopi awaited him. He hurriedly 
announced to them the triumph of the Sioux, and 
the necessity of instant flight, and even while he 
spoke, cries of mingled despair and triumph 
drowned his voice, and a sudden glare of light 
illumined the scene. One of the outer wigwams 
had been set on fire. Another and another was 
> fired, and the lurid flames drove back the dark- 
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ness, which had rested like a pall upon the scene , it to the trunk of one of the cedars, whose out- 
> spreading limbs concealed the aperture. ‘Turning 
> aside the branches, with a single step he stood 


of strife; revealing the fierce warriors of the 
Sioux, who were mercilessly putting to death the 


defenceless women and children of the tribe as ° 
they rushed from their burning habitations. The ° 
three attempted to escape into the darkness of | 
the forest, but the movement was noticed by the - 
Sioux, for they were in the full glare of the ’ 
burning wigwams. The warriors of the enemy } 
endeavored to intercept their retreat, but Futecha | 
forced a passage through them, until reaching } 


the outermost edge of the circle of light, formed 


by the burning village, the obscurity of the woods 
favored the escape of the fugitives. But their ° 
swift pursuers following them by the sound of | 


their retreating footsteps kept close behind them; 
still they rapidly continued their flight. By 
degrees they left their enemies far in the rear, 
yet they dared not abate their speed. 


from the horrid scene of midnight strife, and 


within the cave. In a moment his companions . 


were at his side. He then drew the canoe up 
after them, to prevent the discovery of their 
retreat, and leaving them to fish with some 
sinew-lines, with which he happened to be pro- 
vided, for the fine trout and bass which swam in 
the clear waters, he left them to seek game in 
the forest which skirted the bay. He returned, 


’ after a successful hunt, in a few hours; and when 


the three had partaken of the food thus obtained, 
they resigned themselves to that rest which their 
exhausted energies demanded. 

The sun was throwing a mellow flood of 


; golden light over the polished surface of the lake, 
’ before the fugitives awoke. Futecha was about 
‘ to Jeave the cave again, to set his traps for the 
The first dawn of morning beheld them far ° 


almost beyond the reach of their pursuers, At | 


sunrise they gained the western shore of Lake 


Huron, where their tribe had been in the habit | 


of resorting every summer to hunt and fish. At 
the mouth of a small creek, near by, was fastened 
one of the canoes which they used in these 
excursions. Shoving it off the sandy beach, 
they were soon floating in it, far out in the 
lake. 

With words of hope and encouragement, Fute- 
cha cheered the maiden, and aroused the old chief, 


wild game with which the forest abounded, when 
the sound of voices on the bank above arrested 
his attention. The Sioux had encamped there, 
while they were asleep, and they could distinctly 
hear their voices from their place of concealment. 
Futecha, who partially understood the language 
of the Sioux, gathered from their conversation 
their plans and enterprises for the ensuing season, 


/and immediately began to devise in his own 
; mind the means of escape, or at least of subsist- 


whom age, fatigue, and the events of the past } 


night, had almost overcome. 


Swiftly they glided across the blue waters ' 
towards a beautiful bay, which lay near the nor- } 
thern boundary of what was ozee their territory. 
Futecha was familiar with every projecting point 
of land which marked its indentured course, and | 


with every stream which emptied its waters into 
its calm and peaceful bosom. 


clear as chrystal, revealing the white, pebbly 
bottom almost as plainly as if nothing but air 
intervened. As they approached its shores, the 


ence while he and his companions should remain 
in their retreat. The course upon which he re- 
solved, and which he afterwards followed, was 
this. Nightly, while the Sioux were asleep in 
their wigwams, he noiselessly put forth in his 
canoe, and proceeding up one of the creeks 
emptying into the bay, he would set traps for the 
wild game with which the woods abounded. 
The streams and bayoues also yielded him their 
fine fish, while he found additional means of sub- 


' sistence in the herbs and nutritious roots which- 
} he gathered in the forest. He never returned 
It was indeed a lovely bay. Its waters were | 


young warrior directed the course of the canoe ° 


towards a rocky bank, the sides of which were 
water’s edge. So thick and luxurious was their 


in the rocks, leading to a large and spacious 


unsuccessful from these nightly hunts, for his 
former habits of life had rendered him skilful. 
The fugitives thus averted the danger of starva- 
tion. To explain the manner of their ultimate 
escape, the reader must permit us briefly to di- 


> gress. 
overgrown with moss and evergreens from the ° 


It was an ancient superstition of the Sioux, 


; that the bay upon whose banks they were 
growth, that they entirely concealed an aperture | 


encamped, and the country bordering upon it, 


; was presided over bya spirit, who, after any 


cave, the entrance of which was so elevated as | 
to be above the waves of the lake. The exist- 
ence of this cave had but recently become known 
to a few of the Micawa warriors, who accident- 
ally discovered it while fishing along the shores 
of the bay. 

As the canoe touched the rock, Futecha secured 


ees 


great event, appeared in the form of a beautiful 
maiden, floating in a canoe of delicate and won- 


; derful construction, over the waters of the bay. 


They believed that when the «« Water Spirit” 
thus appeared, she demanded pledges of their 
homage, always preferring weapons of warfare 
as gifts, and that, if her favor were thus concilia- 
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ted, she would visit them with success in every 
undertaking. And if they neglected to bestow 
upon her these offerings, she would afflict them 


- with some terrible calamity. She was repre- 


sented by their prophets as being the daughter of 
the moon, and as never appearing except in its 
light. 

Of this superstition the fugitives availed them- 
selves. They constructed a light, fairy canoe, of | 
birch bark, adorning it with feathers and glisten- 
ing pebbles, and shaping it somewhat like one of | 
the shells which lay strewn along the shores of 
the bay, while it was but large enough to hold a 
single person. Futecha had obtained, in his 


nightly hunts, the materials necessary for its } 


construction, which occupied several days. 


It was evening, and as the moon rose mildly ' 
; it, where stood the awe-struck Indians, gazing 


in the east, accompanied by her starry train, 


she gently threw her beams across the waters. } 


MAGAZINE. 
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superstitious than theirs would have been enrap- 
tured had they heard the wild strains of 


THE SPIRIT’S SONG. 


I come, I come, to the Sioux brave, 

From my fairy home, beneath the wave ! 

Peace, restless waters! I hear their song, 

While they the triumphal dance prolong 
Peace! 


Peace! peace! bold warriors ! the spirit sings, 
Who smiles success and victory brings ;— 
Cease from your revels, your homage pay, 
To her whom winds and waves obey ' 

Cease ! 


She continued her song while she gradually 
approached the shore, until within a few feet of 


intently upon her. The feathers adorning the 





The trembling rays, struggling through the hid- } sides of her tiny boat, gently waved in the night 
den entrance of the cave, seemed inquisitively ; breeze, while the glistening pebbles sparkled like 
to seek the Dark-eyed, as she decked her rounded } points of light in the moonbeams, as they danced 
neck and arms with long sea-weeds and delicate ; upon the waves. Keeping it stationary for a 
water-flowers, and wound in her silken tresses ; moment, she looked up with a smile, and then, 
the beautiful plumage of rare birds. She stood ; as if hesitating, she gently sent it backwards a 
at length equiped for her adventure, and as she } a few feet—then forward again, continually re- 
waited for the dance of the Sioux to commence, } peating the movement, like a bird resting upon 
that she might steal, unnoticed from her hiding ; its wings. 
place, she looked like the living embodyment of } The superstitious warriors, thinking that she 
all that is graceful or beautiful. ‘ waited for the customary sacrifices, immediately 
Loud rose the sound of the Indian revel, and ; threw into her boat, bows, arrows and other 
brightly did the watch-fires of the camp glare } weapons, which she received with silent mani- 
out upon the sparkling bay. The water near } festations of delight. Some cast their ornaments 
the shore was thrown into comparative obscurity at her feet and into her lap, but these gave her 
by the shadow of the projecting banks, when the ; evident displeasure. 
maiden noiselessly shot her boat from the rocks; } Her boat was thus soon filled with the offerings 
and keeping in the shade they made, until at a } of the Sioux, and as if well pleased with them, she 
proper distance, she rapidly and unobservedly } resumed her song, and gradually receded from the 
put out from the shore. But a short interval ? shore. The astonished warriors watched her as 
elapsed, ere she suddenly appeared in front of ? her form grew indistinct in the distance, until 
the Sioux camp, about a hundred yards from the ; they imagined they saw her disappear beneath the 
shore. And as her tiny boat floated, almost ? waves. At length, secure in the thought that 
motionless, upon the quiet waters of the bay, ? they had propitiated her favor, they retired to 
she sung in a low, melodious voice, the sound of } their rest and long ere midnight all were asleep 


which, as it came gently stealing across the 
sparkling flood, fell softly upon the ears of the 
dancing revellers. In a moment their boisterous 


mirth was quieted, and they listened intently to ; 
the sounds that entranced their willing senses. } 
They looked to see whence the melody came, 


and as they beheld the graceful form of the Dark- 
eyed in the dim distance, they became transfixed 
with superstitious awe, for they fancied they 
looked upon the «« WATER SPIRIT.” Slowly she 
approached nearer the shore, and the rude war- 
riors gazed and listened more intently, as the 
outlines of her form, and the low, soft sounds of 
her voice grew more distinct ;—and minds less 


; in the camp. 
{  Kenduskeas scarcely broke the deep quiet of 
? the hour, as she guided her canoe towards the 
entrance of the cave. 

Night after night, she appeared, decked as the 
«« Water Spirit,’’ upon precisely the same spot in 
’ the peaceful bay, and nightly did her supersti- 
tious victims cast into her frail boat, as offerings, 
' their simple implements of warfare, until they 
; had nothing left but a few feathers, and arrow- 
} points. The fugitives thus became satisfied that 
they had exhausted their stock of weapons. 

How often has the gentle influence of woman 
thus disarmed proud man! These acts of homage 
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‘ should make his escape; hasten to the Algon- 


the outward expression of that spiritual homage } 


which the mind of man is ever ready to pay, in 
the presence of beauty and loveliness ! 

The night was far spent. The dying watch- 
fires of the Sioux camp fitfully glared out in the 


quins, inform them of the defenceless state of the 


} Sioux,—who were their enemies, and secretly 


gloom. Ever and anon, the sickly flames died } 
away, leaving the darkness more intense and im- ; 
’ posal was acceded to, and the two separated. 


penetrable, while the heavy smoke lazily rested 


upon the smouldering piles of half-consumed > 


wood and dying embers. 


The deep quiet of the » 


hour was broken only by the occasional heavily- ‘ 
, continued for several days, but without success. 


drawn breath of some sleeping warrior, when 


Futecha, noiselessly springing upon the bank, } 


began cautiously to reconnoitre the camp. He ° 


rd 


had taken a survey of that portion of the camp ° 
’ A dark thunder-cloud hung over the horizon, and 


nearest the water’s edge, and was proceeding to 
examine the more distant side, when, in crossing 


a shadow made by the trunk of a tree which : 
intercepted the fitful light of a watch-fire, he } 


stumbled upon the body of a warrior who was | 


lying in the shade thus made. The Indian sud- 


denly sprang to his feet, with a loud voice, giving } 


the watch-word of the Sioux. 


a 


Futecha returned the countersign, having fre- ; 


quently heard it, during the period of his conceal- 


of rain. 


ment in the cave. Fortunately the challenge of ; 


the warrior did not awaken any of his companions. 
The appearance of Futecha, however, arrested 
the attention of the other, who scrutinised intently 


his dress and features, for a few moments, and } 
‘ breaking clouds, gave the only light which 


then asked: 
«< You are a Micawa?”’ 
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Perceiving by the hesitation of Futecha, that ; 


he had surmised aright, he grasped his hand in a | 


friendly manner, and then cautiously led him to 


a more retired portion of the camp. Futecha } 
followed mechanically, until his new companion } 


paused in a dark copse of wood behind the camp. 


Here the two conversed together for a long time. 


ee 


Their conversation explained the mystery of the » 


Micawa’s finding a friend in the camp of his } 


enemies. 

The warrior whom he had unwittingly sur- 
prised, had been but a short time before taken 
captive by the Sioux. He belonged to the tribe 
of Algonquin; living near Saginaw Bay, to whom 
we refered at the commencement of our story, as 
having originally sprung from the Micawas. He 
was on the point of escaping from his captors, 
when, seeing Futecha spring up over the bank, 
he had concealed himself in the shadow of the 


4 
{ 


return in two weeks with the warriors of his 
tribe, whom he would meet at midnight at an 
appointed place,—when by falling suddenly upon 
their unwary foes their victory and the massacre 
of their enemies would be complete. The pro- 


Before the morning dawned, the fugitive was 
far beyond the reach of the pursuit which the 
Sioux immediately commenced This pursuit was 


T wo weeks passed, and the Sioux still remained 
encamped upon the banks of the bay. It was 
night, and they had met around their watch-fires. 


lightning shot in zig-zag streaks across the lower- 
ing sky. The moan of the rising wind gradually 
grew louder, until its roar seemed like the voice 
of the storm-spirit. The foam-crested waves of 
the once peaceful bay angrily dashed against its 
rock-bound shores, and the winds madly careered 
in their exulting course, while the clouds rapidly 
borne along upon their airy wings, dropped floods 
The sound of the revel was hushed, and 
the warriors of the Sioux sought shelter in their 
wigwams. 

It was midnight. The storm had abated its 
fury. The winds had gone back to their hiding- 
places, and the stars, shining dimly through the 


illumined the scene, for the watch-fires had all 
been extinguished in the heavy rain which had 
fallen but a short time before. 

The Sioux slumbered, unconscious of the death 
which awaited them. The Algonquins silently 
approached. The storm had favored their plans. 
Futecha met them at the appointed place. The 


direction of the attack being left to him, he- 


stationed the warriors in small bands around the 
camp. The signal was given, and the work of 
death commenced ! 

We would not dwell upon the horrors of that 
awful scene. The yell of despair rose with the 
prolonged shout of fierce exultation, as if man 
were endeavoring to imitate the strife, which, 
but a short hour previous, had roused the elements 
of external nature from their slumbers. The 
struggle, though desperate, was brief; for the 
Sioux, surprised and partially armed, were totally 
unable to resist their enemies. Among them 


tree to prevent the detection of his intended ; was one who fought with the strength of desper- 
flight. 

Futecha in turn communicated to him his 
name, the place of his retreat, and the stratagem 
resorted to for the purpose of disarming the 
Sioux; and then proposed to the warrior that he 
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ation and the fury of despair. That one was 
Algonzeh. Rushing from his wigwam, when the 
first alarm was given, he seized a half-consumed 
brand from a smouldering watch-fire, and sprang 
forward into the thickest of the fight. He met 
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a worthy foe. Futecha heard his voice, and 
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rushed furiously upon him, aiming at him a : 
deadly blow. But the descending war-clnb was | 
, happy in the companionship of their newly found 
- kindred, joyfully offered them the territory which 
had been recently lost and regained, which was 


forced aside by an unknown hand. Futecha, 
enraged, turned suddenly to see who had thwarted 
him of his revenge, and to the utter astonishment 
of himself and his antagonist, the «« Dark-eyed,”’ 
stood before them. She besought them to desist 
from their strife with a look that would have 
melted harder hearts than theirs, and they stood 
beneath her gaze, powerless and speechless.— And 
as she thus petitioned Futecha to spare the 
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brighter, because he looked down upon a scene 
of reconciliation and love. 
The maiden, her affianced, and her aged father, 


as joyfully accepted; while the Algonquins gave 
to the remaining Sioux whom they had spared, 


> the hunting-grounds they had left. A mutual 


council was called ;—a treaty of peace was con- 


’ cluded between the two tribes, and a covenant of 
) friendship ratified. 


young Algonzeh, and the few who remained of } 
his tribe,—her countenance now beaming with | 


the winning smile of persuasion, now marked 
with the agony of anxious solicitude, and now by 
the light of compassionate mercy, while the 
gentle breeze played amongst her long, dark 
tresses, she looked like the angel of love and 
beauty. The heart of Futecha was touched, and 


faith, he promised him and his remaining warriors 


The maiden became soon after, the bride of 
Futecha, who, after the lapse of a few years, was 


- made chief of.the Algonquins ; for several genera- 
; tions, they lived at peace with the Sioux ;— 
; from these two tribes, (so the legend runs,) de- 


scended all the nations inhabiting the vast country 
bordering upon the western and southern shores 


of Lakes Huron and Michigan. 
extending his hand to the Sioux, in token of good } 


safety. Then, giving the signal to desist, the » 
» dence of some presiding Deity, have set apart a 


conflict was ended. 
The sun rose brightly the next morning, as if 
no scene of horror had transpired since last he 
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And even now, the poetic legends of the rude 
Indians of the north which paint every cliff and 
every cove in the holy «« Manitones”’ as the resi- 


beautiful and retired nook amid the clustering 


- islands, as the favorite haunt of the «« WaTER 
bid the world good night. Perhaps he shone the © 


Spirit.” 
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THE WORKER. 
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In their particular sphere, all things created 
Achieve, unconscious, their appointed labor; 

All things, save man, whose life too oft is mated 
To idlest dreams, dear neighbor ! 


Yet, in those dreams, at times, rise up before us 
The sti:l dilating shapes of great departed, 
Whose presence, shining all around and o’er us, 
Cheers us when desolate-hearted. 


The mighty dead, those giants of old story, 
Prophets and poets, seers and reverend sages, 
Uplift for us their grey forms, weird and hoary, 
Along the shores of ages. 


ween 


Uplift their grey forms, like that Rhodian wonder, ° 


With lamp far up aloft, sublimely burning, 
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Rending the darkness like a veil asunder, 
And night to broad day turning. 


Nor mute are they; but their great organ-voices, 
Above the thunder of life’s turbulent ocean, 

The toil-worn mariner’s weary heart rejoices 
With solemn, deep, emotion. 


For thus, they cry, ‘Oh men! love ye each other; 
Dare nobly, now; this world is but the portal 

Of a most glorious realm, where each true brother, 
Like us, shall reign immortal. 


To night and nothingness descends the lurker, 
Whose timid footsteps by the way side falter, 
But, to the humble, serious-hearted worker, 
The future builds an altar.” 
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PRUDENCE. 


BY E. FERRETT. 


Prupence is scarcely considered to belong to 
the legitimate virtues, it is scoffed at by the | 
spendthrift—somewhat sneered at by generosity, 
and even looked at askance by the more homely . 
and household virtues. Nevertheless, prudence — 
exercises a more beneficial effect upon the well 
being of society, than many more imposing quali- 
ties. 

Prudence occupies a wide field, is capable of 
governing a large domain, may, if properly exer- 
cised, influence every action of life, and, if pro- 
perly guided and regulated,—if under the 
command of, and working conjointly with, the 
higher faculties of man, is of incalculable benefit 
to his happiness. It is the misfortune of an un- 
wholesome state of society, not to appreciate the 
minor qualities, which, though apparently unim- 
portant, exercise no inconsiderable influence ; 
thus prudence has been confounded with, and 
considered inseparable from, meanness—and 
thus almost all persons who display their pru- 
dence, by exercising economy in pecuniary } 
arrangements, are commonly called mean. 

Prudence has various spheres of action,— | 
among the principal, is the regulation of ways | 
and means. The great art of this branch of life, } 
is to know how to spend money judiciously. It > 
is far more difficult to save than to earn. Ina } 
country Jike ours,.all who are industrious can | 
find employment, and so be in receipt of income, 
but for one hundred who, by industry, can rea- 
lise a good income, not more than one knows 
how to live frugally. Most large fortunés have ; 
been founded by living within a small income, | 
rather than obtaining a large one. The ground ° 
work, the basis of wealth, is the faculty of living 
within the means—it is the first lesson prudence ° 
teaches in that branch, and, like most other : 
first steps, the whole fabric rests upon it. Let 
us not be supposed to set too great store upon 
the accumulation of riches,—let it not be con- 
sidered that we deem wealth the great desidera- 
tum of existence—the possession of which makes 
the true El Dorado—far from it; if prudence had 
no other advantages attending it, than merely 
the ability to aid people in getting rich, we would 
not think it worthy of recommendation—but 
there is another view of it—the absence of pru- 
dence necessarily implies extravagance, under | 
the influence of which, reckless expenditure ° 
eccurs, creating embarrassment and debt— | 
Debt !—the moral monster which destroys so 
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many individuals—injures so many communi- 
ties. It is here that prudence rises into its true 
estimation—shows its real value. In those who 
have a stipulated, settled, income, incurring 
debts that cannot be paid is absolutely dis- 
honest,—there are few cases in which they are 
incurred for the mere necessaries of life, although 
a great difficulty in social life is the delineation 


- of what are mere necessaries. Wholesome food 


in sufficient quantity, clothing to protect us from 
the weather, and a cleanly and well ventilated 
residence, are all that can be called essentially 
necessary—all these may be of the humblest 
kind and yet answer every purpose. Men 
engaged in business have not always the means 


| of ascertaining their income, which, frequently 


resting upon contingencies, is rendered so un- 
certain as to preclude the possibility of arriving 


at what they can really afford for their living,— 


in these cases the simplest order of living, is at 
once the wisest and the most honest—all men 
must live, and those engaged in a business which 


‘ is not paying, struggle on with the hope natural 


to man that it will improve, and reasonably 
think that during their struggle the necessaries 
of life should be theirs—but, under such circum- 
stances, a rigid line should be drawn—their 


' necessaries should be indeed necessaries—pru- 


dence should reign supreme, and luxuries of all 
kinds, be unthought of. 

Prudence has various other spheres of action, 
beside that of regulating our expenditure— 
scarcely any act of our life but may:be governed 


’ by prudence, or failing that government, which ~ 


does not bring unhappiness to ourselves or 


; others. 


Prudence, like charity, will prevent a man 
from speaking ill of his neighbor, although the 
motive for abstaining is different. Prudence 
saves a man from running madly into rash specu- 
lations, by which himself and others might be 
ruined—but even prudence, carried to excess, 
ceases to be a virtue. Cautiousness, the faculty 
which causes prudence, when morbidly exer- 


cised, makes its possessor suspicious and timid to 
/ such a degree that he cannot trust his fellow 
men, and fears the result of the most ordinary 
' operations of life. 


So it is with all virtues—it is possible to carry 
them to excess, or by inappropriate use to render 
them productive of as much evil as some of our 
minor vices. 
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«¢ Art thou dejected? Is thy mind o’ercast ? 





Go fix some weighty truth ; 


Chain down some passion; do some gen’rous good ; 
Teach ignorance to see, or grief to smile ; 

Correct thy friend; befriend thy greatest foe ; 

Or with warm heart, and confidence divine, 

Spring up and lay strong hold on him who made thee.” 


A .apy sat alone in her own apartment one 


clear evening, when the silver stars were out, } 
and the moon shone pure as the spirit of peace | 


upon the rebellious earth. How lovely was every 
outward thing! How beautiful is God’s creation! 


The window curtains were drawn close, and the > 


only light in the cheerful room, was given by a 
night lamp that was burning on the mantel-piece. 
The occupant who perhaps had numbered about 
thirty-five years, was sitting by a small table in 
the centre of the room, her head leaning upon one 
slender hand; the other lay upon the open page 
of a book in which she had endeavored to interest 
herself. But the effort had been vain; other 
and stronger feelings had overpowered her ; there 


was an expression of suffering upon the gentle 
face, over which the tears rained heavily. For | 
a brief moment she raised her soft blue eyes up- | 


ward with an appealing look, then sunk her 
head upon the table before her, murmuring, 
«Father! forgive me! it is good for me. 


Give me strength to bear every thing. Pour thy ' 


love into my heart, for I am desolate—if I could 
but be useful to one human being—if I could 
make one person happier, I should be content. 


But no! [am desolate—desolate. Whose heart | 


clings to mine with the strong tendrils of affec- 
tion? Who ever turns to me fora smile? Oh! 
this world is so cold—so cold.”’ 


And that sensitive being wept passionately, 


and pressed her hand upon her bosom as if to still 
its own yearnings. 


Mary Clinton had met with many sorrows; | 
she was the youngest of a large family ; she had © 


been the caressed darling in her early days, for 
her sweetness won every heart to love. She had 
dwelt in the warm breath of affection, it was her 
usual sunshine, and she gave it no thought while 
it blessed her; a cold word or look was an unfa- 


miliar thing. A most glad-hearted being she was » 


Nicut THouGHTs. 


once! But death came in a terrible form, folded 
her loved ones in his icy arms and bore them to 
another world. A kind father, a tender mother, 
; a brother and sister, were laid in the grave, in one 
short month, by the cholera. One brother was 
yet left, and she was taken to his home, for he 
| was a wealthy merchant. But there seemed a 
coldness in his splendid house, a coldness in his 
wife’s heart. Sick in body and in mind, the be- 
) reft one resolved to travel South, and visit among 
> her relations, hoping to awaken her interest in 
: life, which had laid dormant through grief. She 
; went to that sunny region, and while there, be- 
; came acquainted with a man of fine intellect, and 
: fascinating manners, who won her affections, and 
afterwards proved unworthy of her. Again the 
beauty of her life was darkened, and with a weary 
heart she wore out the tedious years of her joy- 
less existence. She was an angel of charity to 
the poor, and sufféring. She grew lovelier through 
} sorrow. A desire to see her brother, her nearest 
and dearest relative called her North again, and 
when our story opens she was in the bosom of 
’ his home, a member of his family. He loved her 
deeply, yet she felt like an alien—his wife had 
not welcomed her as a sister should. Mary Clin- 
ton’s heart went out towards Alice, her eldest 

- niece, a beautiful and loving creature just spring- 
> ing into womanhood. But the fair girl was gay and 
thoughtless, flattered and caressed by every body. 
She knew sadness only by the name. Shehad ro 
: dream that she could impart a deep joy, by giving 
forth her young heart’s love to thedesolatestranger. 
The hour had grown late, very late, and Mary 
Clinton still leaned her head upon the table buried 
in thoughts, when the bounding stepof Alice outside 
the door aroused her from her reverie. She list- 
ended, almost hoping tosee her friendly face peep- 
ing in, but wearied with the enjoyment of the 
evening, the fair young belle hastened on to her 
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chamber, and her Aunt heard the door close. { 
Rising from her seat at the table, Miss Clinton | 
approached a window, and threw back the cur- ; 
tains, that the midnight air might steal coolingly 
over her brow. Her eye fell upon the rich brace- 
let that clasped her arm, a gift of her brother, ; 
and then with a sad smile, she surveyed the pure } 
dress of delicate white she wore. « Ah!” she } 
sighed, «I am robed for a scene of gaiety, but ; 
how sad the heart that beats beneath this boddice! ; 
How glad I was to escape from the company; ; 
loneliness in the crowd is so sad a feeling.” At } 
that moment the door of her room opened, and ; 
Alice came laughing in, her glowing face all bright ; 
and careless. 
«Oh! Aunt Mary,” she exclaimed, «do help | 
me! I cannot unclasp my necklace, and my pa- | 
tience has all oozed out at the tips of my fingers. 
There! you have unfastened it already. Well! : 
I believe I never will be good for any thing!” : 
And Alice laughed as heartily, as if the idea was | 
charming. ««When did you leave the parlors, Aunt 
Mary? I never missed you at all. Father said ; 
you left early, when I met him just now on the } 
¢ 

¢ 


AA 


stairs.” 

‘<I did leave early,” replied Miss Clinton. I | 
chanced to feel like being entirely alone, so I 
sought my own apartment.”’ 

«« Have you been reading, Aunt? I should | 
think you would feel lonely !” 

«« | read very little,’’? was the reply, in a sad } 
tone. No remark was made on her loneliness. 

«« It seems so strange to me, Aunt Mary, that 
you are so fond of being alone. I like company 
so much,” said Alice, looking in her quiet face. 
«« But I must go,’’ she added; she paused a mo- 
ment, then pressed an affectionate kiss upon her 
aunt’s cheek, and whispered a soft « good night.” 
Miss Clinton cast both arms around her, and 
drew her to her heart, with an eagerness, that } 
surprised Alice. Twice she kissed her, then has- ; 
tily released her as if her feelings had gone forth 
before she was aware of it. Alice stood still before | 
her amoment, and her careless eyes took a deeply } 
searching expression as they dwelt upon the coun- 
nance before her. Something like sadness passed ; 
over her face, and her voice was deeper in its tone, 
as she repeated, «« good night, dear Aunt Mary!” 
With a slowstep she left the apartment, mentally 
contrasting her own position with that of her 
aunt. Circumstances around her and the society 
with which she mingled, tended to drown 
reflection, and call into play only the brighter 
and gayer feelings, that flutter on the surface ; 
of our being. She had never known the luxury 
of devoting an hour to genuine meditation on the 
world within—or the great world without. The 
earth was to her a garden of joy; she lived upon ; 
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; mit my spirit.” 


; of that lovely being. 
; angel smile that played over her face, in her 
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it only to enjoy herself. Like many selfish peo- 
ple, Alice’s mother made an idol of her beautiful 
child, because she was a part of herself; and 
Mrs. Clinton was not one to perform a mother’s 
duty faithfully in instilling right views of life 
into her daughter’s mind. Thus, with a depth of 
feeeling, and rich gifts of mind, Alice fluttered 
on her way, like a light-winged butterfly, her 
soul’s pure wells of tender thought unknown to 
her. How many millions pass through a whole 
long life, with the deepest and holiest secrets of 
their being still unlocked by their heedless hands. 
How few see ought to live for, but the outward 
sunshine of prosperity, which is an idle sunshine, 
compared with the ever-strengthening light that 
may grow inthe spirit. How strong, how great, 
how beautiful may life be, when smiled upon by 
our Creator! how weak, how abject, how tram- 
pled upon, when turned away from his face. 
With better and more quiet emotions, Mary 
Clinton retired to rest. «+I can love others, if I 


am not beloved,”’ she murmured, and the dove of 
; peace fluttered its white wing over her. 


Her re- 
signed prayer was, ‘«* Lord into thy hands I com- 
Tears of earnest humility had 
washed away all bitterness from the wrung heart 
How beautiful was the 


pure dreams! 

A few weeks after, Alice entered her aunt’s 
apartment one drizzling, damp, foggy, uncomfort- 
able day. «+ Such miserable weather,’ she ex- 
claimed, throwing herself idly into an arm-chair ! 
«I believe I have got the d/xes for once in my 
life. I don’t know what to do with myself; it 
makes me perfectly melancholy to look out of the 
window, and nothing in the house wears a cheer- 
ful aspect. Mother hasa headache; when I pro- 


; posed reading to her, she very politely asked me 
She says I. 


if I would not let her remain alone. 
always want to sing, read, or talk incessantly if 
she wishes to be quiet. I can’t ding on the piano, 
for it is heard from attic to basement. I don’t 
want to read alone, for I have such a desire to be 
sociable—now, Aunt Mary, you have a catalogue 
of my troubles, can’t you relieve me, for Iam 
really miserable, if I don’t look so!’’ Alice broke 
into a laugh, although it did not bubble right 
up from her merry heart as usual. 

«© If your attention was fully engaged, you 
would not mind the weather so much,’ remarked 
Aunt Mary, with a quiet smile. « You are not 
in a mood to enjoy a book just now, so what wiil 
you do, my dear ?” 

«¢ Mend stockings, or turn my room upside 
down, and then arrange it neatly,” said Alice in 
a speculative tone. «There is nothing in the 
house to interest me; there is Patty in the kitchen, 
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I have just been paying hera visit. She is as busy } 
asa bee, and as happy as a queen. I believe } 
poor people are happier than the rich, in such } 
weather as this, at least.” 

«« Because they are useful, Alice; go busy ; 
yourself about some physical labor for an hour or } 
two, then come back to me, and] predict your } 
face will be as sunshiny as ever. I am in earn- } 
est—you need not look so incredulous !” 

«© What shall I do?” asked the young girl 
laughing. «: I don’t know how to doa single thing 
in domestic matters. Mother says I shall never 
work. It would spoil my fairy fingers, I pre- 
sume, a terrible consequence !”’ 

«« But seriously Alice, you are not so entirely 
incapable of doing any thing, are you ?” } 

«<I am positively, but I can learn if I choose. ° 
I believe I will sweep my room and put it in or- 
der, asa beginning. That will be something new: »° 
now I willtry my best!” Alice sprang from her } 
chair, and tripped from the apartment quite pleased 
with the idea. A smile broke over Miss Clinton’s 
features, after her niece had left heralone. «(How 
easily Alice might be trained to better things, by 
love and gentleness,’’ she said half aloud. «Oh! 
if she would only love me, and turn to me fondly. 
How I would delight to breathe a genial prayer } 
over the buds of promise in her youthful heart, 
and fan them to warmer life.’ More than an 
hour flew by,as Mary Clinton sat in thought, 
devising plans to awaken her favorite to a true 
sense of her duties—to a knowledge of her capa- ; 
bilities for happiness and usefulness. We may be 
useful with a heart full of sadness; but we can 
rarely taste of happiness, unless we are desirous 
to benefit some one besides ourselves. A quiet- | 
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ness came over the lonely one as she mused—a 
spirit of beautiful repose; for she forgot all 
thoughts of her own enjoyment, in caring for 
another. 

«< You are quite a physician, Aunt Mary, toa | 
mind diseased,’’? exclaimed Alice, breaking her } 
revery as she came in with a smiling face, after } 
the performance of her unaccustomed labor. «I 3 
am quite in tune again now. I believe there isa lit- ; 
tle philosophy in being busy occasionally after all.” } 

ss There is really,”’ replied Miss Clinton, rais- 
ing her deep blue eyes to Alice’s face, with their 
pleasant expression, «and there is also philoso- ° 
phy inrecreation—in abandoning yourself for a 
time to innocent gaity. An hour of enjoyment is 
refreshing and beneficial.” 

«¢ Why Aunt Mary!” said Alice in some sur- 
prise, ««T had no idea that you thought so. You 
are always so industrious and quiet, I imagined ‘ 
you disapproved of the merriment of ordinary ° 
people. When we have a large company you al- ; 
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most always, retire early. 
Aunt, may I ask you ?” 
Mary Clinton was silent a moment, then she 
said gently, «« When I think I can add to the ease 
or enjoyment of any person present, I take plea- 
sure in staying; but when I feel that I am rather 
a restraint than otherwise, I retire—to weep. 
You are yet young and beautiful, my child, for you 
have never known such feelings. I am too 
selfish, or I would not be sad so often; it is right 
that I should pass through such a school of dis- 
cipline. I hope it has already made me better.”’ 
The look of resignation that beamed from Miss 
Clinton’s tearful eyes, caused a chord in Alice’s 
heart to tremble with a strange blending of love, 


Why do you do so, 


? Sweetness, and sorrow. 


‘«« You should be happy, if any one should, dear 


; aunt,’? she said in a low voice, and she partly 


averted her head, to conceal the tears that started 
down her cheek. «I am happy so often,” she 
resumed, turning around and seating herself upon 
an ottoman at her aunt’s feet. «« You deserve so 
much more than I—to be as good as you are, 
Aunt Mary, I would almost change situations, for 
then I should be sure of going to Heaven.” 

«¢ You can be just as sure in your own position, 
as in that of any other person. But, dear child, 
the more deeply we scan our hearts, the more 
we see there to conquer, in order that we may 
become fit companions for the angels.” 

Alice remained thoughtful for some moments, 
then she folded her hands over Aunt Mary’s lap, 
and lifted her eyes to the loving face that bent 
over her. « Be my guardian angel,” she prayed 
tearfully, «« your love is so pure; a gentleness 
comes over me, when J am with you. All tumul- 
I have not 
known you, Aunt Mary; you have shown me to 
day how lovely goodness is. I can feel it in 
your presence. Oh! to possess it! I fear it 
will be long years before I grow so gentle in my 
spirit—so unselfish—so like a child of Heaven!” 

«Hush, hush!” was Mary Clinton’s gentle 
interruption. «« You do not know me yet, Alice. 
Perhaps I appear far better than I am.”’ 

Alice smiled, and laying her arm around Aunt 


; Mary’s neck, drew down her face, and kissed her 
» affectionately, whispering, «« You will be my 


guide, I ask no better.’’ 

« Thank you, thank you,” broke from Aunt 
Mary’s lips; she pressed Alice’s cheek with the 
ardent haste of love and gratitude ; then yielding 
to the emotions that thrilled her heart, she burst 
into tears, and wept with a joy she had Jong been 
a stranger to. She felt that her life would no 
longer be useless, if she could live for Alice, and 
lift up to God her heart. How beautiful in its 
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freshness, is the early day when the light of a 
good resolve breaks like a halo over the soul, and 
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{tine for thought. 
; conscience smote me, and I felt that my respect 
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But in a moment after my 


by its power, seeks to win it from its selfish | for Theodore had lessened. I had no right to 


idols. Earnest and strong is the hopefulness 
that bids us labor trustingly to become all we 
yearn to be,—all we may be. How tremblingly 
Mary Clinton leaned upon her Saviour; experi- 
ence had taught her the weakness of her flutter- 
ing heart; sorrow was familiar, yet she prayed 
not to shrink from it. 
was the mind of Alice,—how shadowless was her 
unerring path to be,—how all weakness departed 
before the sudden thought that rose up in her 
soul! How rich was the light that beamed from 
her steady eye,—how calm and trusting the slight 
smile that parted her lips. How meek and con- 
fiding she was, and yet how full of strength. She 
was a young seeker after truth, and she realized 
not yet, that that same truth was the power to 
which she must bow every rebellious thing within 
her. Months rolled on, and the quiet gladness in her 
heart made it a delight to her to do any thing and 
every thing it seemed her duty todo. The unex- 
plored world within opened to her gaze, and threw 
a glory upon creation. Infinitely priceless in her 
eyes, were the thousand hearts around her, in 
which the Lord had kindled the undying lamp of 
life. 

One evening, at rather a late hour Alice Clinton 


sought the chamber of her aunt and seated herself | 
quietly beside her, saying in a subdued voice as ; 


she took her hand, ««I am inexpressibly sad to- 
night, Aunt Mary. There is no very particular 
reason why I should feel so; no one can sooth 
me but you. Put your arms around me, Aunt 
Mary, and talk to me—give me some strength to 
go forward in the way I have chosen. I almost 
despair—I have no good influence, no moral 
courage. Perhaps, after all, my efforts have 
been vain to become better, and I shall sink 
back into my former state. If all, who are my 
friends were like you, it would be an easy thing 
to glide on with the stream. But I am in the 
midst of peril —I never knew until to-night that 
it was hard to speak with a cold rigor to our 
friends when they merit it. If I were despised, 


or neglected, I could more easily fix my thoughts 


on Heaven. 
any one.” 
«¢ What do you refer to, dear?’’ inquired Aunt 
Mary, tenderly. 
«« My friend Eleanor Temple, and her brother 
Theodore, have been spending the evening with 
me. You know how gay and witty theyare. In 


I dread so to hurt the feelings of 


answer to a remark of mine, Theodore gravely ; 


quoted a passage of Scripture, which applied to 
my observation in an irresistibly ludicrous 
manner. I yielded to a hearty laugh which I 


could not restrain; it came so suddenly I had no 


How clear and vigorous 


’ rebuke him, even if Ihad the moral courage, for 
my laughter was encouragement. I turned away 
: from him and spoke to Eleanor ; J was displeased 
> with myself, and I felt a sort of inward repug- 
nance to him. But that was not the end; several 
‘ times afterwards Theodore did the same thing. 
«¢¢ There are subjects which are not fit food for 
‘merriment.’ I said once in an embarrassed 
; manner. ‘If I do wrong, it is not deliberately 
‘done.’ Theodore was silent a moment, and he 
; looked at me as if he hardly knew how to under- 
stand me—then smiling, he turned the conversa- 
} tion, and was as gay as ever. When they had 
} taken their leave, I entered the parlor again, and 
threw myself ina seat by the open window. I turn- 
» ed the blind, and looked out after them. Eleanor 

had caught the fringe of her mantilla in the rail- 
> ing of the area. I was about to speak with her 
‘on the little accident, when Theodore laughed, 
- and said to his sister, « Alice is as fond of taking 
characters, as an actress. She attempted to re- 
) prove me, for the very thing she had laughed at 
, alittle while before. Rather inconsistent in our 
’ favorite, Nelly, don’t you think so?’ Eleanor 
) laughed, and said good-naturedly, « Alice is im- 
’ pulsive, she do ’nt measure what she says, before 
; it comes out.’ ” 

«<I rose, and left the window. I felt sad, and 

} peculiarly discomposed, and dissatisfied with my- 
‘self. I knew that I had tried to do right in some 
degree, and it grated on my feelings that my 
‘ effort should be called «a taking of character.’ 
‘Oh! if I could only live with good people alto- 
gether, who would bear with me, and trust my 
; motives. You have my story, Aunt Mary, it 
; amounts to nothing, but I am so sad !” 
’ «Life is made up of trifles,” said Miss Clinton, 
; « Few circumstances are so trivial that we may 
not draw a lesson from them. Do not feel sad, 
; Alice, because you are misunderstood. Do not 
} repine on account of your position; no one could 
; fill it but yourself, or you would not be placed in 
; it. Be resigned to meet those who call out un- 
pleasant feelings; they teach you better your own 
nature than ever the angels could. They bring 
} forth what is evil in you, that it may be con- 
quered. Do not understand me to mean that you 
; should ever seek those who may harm you. But 
;a day can hardly pass over our heads, that we 
, do not meet with persons who ruffle that harmony 
; of soul, we so labor after. It is keenly felt when 

one is as young in a better life as you are. You 
’ need strength, and then you will be calm and even. 
: Time, patience, combatting, prayer, good will 
’ to man, must bring your soul to order, then you 
: will bear upon the spirits of others with a still, 
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purifying power which will sooth and soften ; 


like far off music. You have it in your power to 
do much good; your Creator has blessed you with 
that inexpressible sympathy which may glide 
gently into another human heart and open its 
secret springs almost unconsciously to the pos- 
sessor. I have watched you, child of my love, and 
perhaps I know you better than you know yourself. 
There are many latent germs within your being; 
Oh! Alice, pray God to expand them to heavenly 
life. Bear on—and live for something worthy a 
creature God has made.’’ Mary Clinton paused 


in an unusual emotion ! her cheek glowed deeply, ; 


and the burning softness of her eyes, chained 
Alice’s look as with a spell, to their angel ex- 


pression. The heart of the young girl throbbed 5 


almost to bursting, with the world of undeveloped 
feeling that rushed over her. It wasa moment 
which many have experienced—a moment which 
breaks over the young for the first time with 
such a thrill—she realized that God had gifted 
her with power—witha soul that might and must 
have its influence. Bowing her head upon Aunt 
Mary’s knee, she wept ; and a flood of joy, humil- 
ity and thanksgiving came over her, as she more 
deeply dedicated herself to the holy Lord, 
and laid her gifts upon His altar. Aunt Mary’s 
words sunk peacefully into her soul, and a clear 
light irradicated it and filled it with a calmness 
that made all things right. With a look of irre- 
pressible tenderness, and a voice full of low mu- 
sic, Alice, said to Aunt Mary, as she rose to re- 
tire, ««You have charmed away every discordant 
note that was touched to night, dear aunt. How 
unaccountable are our sudden changes of mood! 
You have now thrown over me your own spirit of 
peaceful repose and contentment. Good night, 
and thank you!” 

‘«¢ Well, lam content, entirely content,’ solilo- 
quised Mary Clinton, when the loved form of the 
child of her heart had disappeared. « To try to 
bless another, how richly does the blessing fall 
back upon my own soul. Yes! I have my joys. 
Why am I ever so ungrateful as to murmur at 
aught that befalls me? I am blest—a sunshine 
is breaking over the tender earth for me ;—all 
clouds are gone.’’ With feelings much changed 
from what they were a few months previous, 
Mary Clinton sought the window, and with loving 
and devoted eyes dwelt upon the night and stil]- 
ness of the Heavens,—so boundless and so pure. 
The moon was full ; near it was one bright cloud of 
silver drapery, upon the edge of which rested a 
single star. «So shall it be with me,” she 
murmured, «*be the clouds that float over the 
Heavens of my soul bright or dark, the star of 
holy trust shall linger near, ever bringing to my 
bosom—peace.”’ 
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About two years after, on a winter evening, 
, there was a large company assembled at Mr. 
; Clinton’s dwelling. It was in compliment to 
Alice, for that day completed her twentieth year. 
As she moved from one spot to another, her 
sweet face radiant with happiness, Aunt Mary’s 
eyes followed hex with a devoted expression, 
which betrayed that the lovely being was her 
dearest earthly treasure. The merry girl was 
now a glad-hearted, but thoughtful woman. 
An innocent mirthfulness lingered around her, 
which time itself would never subdue, except for 
a brief season, when her sweet laugh broke out 
with a natural, rich suddenness; there was a 
catching joy in it, that could not be withstood. 
She was the gentle hostess to perfection; with 
; tact enough to discover congenial spirits and 
bring them together, finding her own pleasure in 
the cheerful home thus made. She possessed the 
rare but happy art of making every body feel 
perfectly at home, one knew not why. For a 
moment, Alice stood alone with her little hand 
resting upon the centre table. Behind her, two 
rather fashionable young men were talking and 
laughing somewhat too loud, and jesting upon 
sacred things. A look of pain passed over the 
face of the fair listener as she slowly turned 
around, and said ina low but earnest tone, ««Do’nt, 
Theodore! Excuse me, but such trifling pains 
me.’’? The young gentlemen both appeared morti- 
fied. «* Pardon me! Alice,’’ exclaimed Theodore 
Temple. «I will try to break that habit for your 
sake. I was not aware that it pained you so much 
—a lady’s word is law !’ and he bowed gallantly. 

‘«©No, no! Base your giving up of the habit 
upon principle, then it will be permanent. Much 
obliged for the compliment’’—Alice bowed with 
assumed dignity, and her sweet face dimpled into 
a playful smile, “but I have no faith in these 
pretty speeches. Remember, now, I have your 
promise to try to break the habit; you will for- 
feit your word if you do not; so you see your 
position, don’t you?”? Thus saying, and with- 
out waiting for a reply, the young lady left them. 

“I believe Miss Clinton is right, after all,” 
‘remarked Temple’s companion. ‘+ What is the 
use of jesting on such subjects? We never feel 
any better after it, and we subject ourselves to 
the displeasure of those who respect these things. 
I pass my word to give it up, if you will, Temple.”’ 

«¢ Agreed !”? was Theodore’s brief answer. 
Without saying how mingled the motive might 
have been, which induced the young men to for- 
sake the habit, they dd forsake it permanently. 
Aunt Mary’s lonely life was at last smiled upon 
by a.sunbeam,—and that sunbeam was the soul 
of Alice, which she had turned to the light. For 
that cherished being Mary Clinton could have 
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offered up her life, and there would have been a 
joy in the sacrifice. Strongly and nobly were 
their hearts knit together—beautiful is the de- 
votedness of holy, unselfish love! Blest are two 
frank hearts, which may be opened to each other, 
pouring out like lava the tide of feeling hoarded 
in the inward soul,—such revelations are for 
moments when the yearning heart will not be 
hushed to calmness. But «there is a moonlight 
in human life,’ and there is also a blessing in 
that subdued hour which whispers wearily to the 
loving one, of weaknesses and sins, with a prayer 
for consoling strength to triumph yet, leaving 
them in the dust. Thus was it, with Mary and 
Alice Clinton; their souls were open as the day 
to each other. They traveled along life’s path- 
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the slumbering soul its rarest wealth,—its deepest 
} 


way, with earnest purpose, fulfilling the many 
and changing duties that fell upon them, ever 
catching rich gleams of joy from above. And 
sorrows came too! but they purified, and taught 


sympathies with all things good and heavenly. 
It seemed a slight thing that took away the deso- 
lation from the heart of Mary Clinton,—she 
turned away from se//, and devoted her efforts to 
the eternal happiness of another. Is there one 
human being in the wide world so desolate, that he 
may not do likewise? Only a mite may be cast 
in, but God has made none of his children so poor, 
as to be without an influence. The humblest effort, 
if it is all that cam be made, is as full of greatness 
at the core, as the most ostentatious display. 


— 


THE FOUNTAIN. 


HEMPLE. 


(See Plate.) 


«« Sorrty—softly splashing downward ! 
With a shining flow, 
Never stopping from its dropping 
In the stream below; 
How can so much water come 
From that little spout, 
Will it never stop—for ever— 
Never all run out ? 


«¢ If I hold my hand to catch it, 
Still it will not stay ; 

Just a minute, it lies in it, 
Then it slips away : 

Oh! the little drops of water ! 
Never slow nor dull, 

How can they be always ready, 
Always beautiful ? 


«¢ Once I crept behind the rock 
All among the trees, 

Slily peeping—softly creeping, 
On my hands and knees : 
But no one was standing there 

Pouring water in, 
And I could not find the place 
Where it must begin. 


«¢ Sister Annie never wonders, 
Never stops to know 

How it dances, when it glances 
In the sunshine’s glow : 


Lovely tiny little bubbles ! 
Coming down the spout, 

Will you never stop—for ever— 
Never all leak out ?” 


So—in earnest-hearted wonder, 
Thought the gentle child : 
To the marvel of the fountain, 
All unreconciled : 
And that moment’s passing fancies, s 
Fleeting—bright—and mute, 
Fixed a blossom in his bosom, 
For an after fruit. 
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Ah! the child-heart findeth often 
Food for earnest thought, 

When an older breast, and colder, 
Heeds the teaching not : 

And the seed—so lightly scattered, 
Falls not there in vain, 

Only sleeping, till in beauty 
It shall spring again. 


May not after years interpret 
What that fountain taught ? 

When such healing balm is needed 
For a shadowy lot— 

How « The Giver” good for ever, 
Poureth mercies still, 

Till in weakness, we with meekness, 
Bless the hidden rill. 
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DIALOGUES ON INSTINCT. 


BY LORD BROUGHAM.* 


We have perused this volume with unalloyed ' 
pleasure, and have received from its contents } 
some valuable and profitable information. It pur- { 
ports to be as its title declares, Dialogues on In- 
stinct, with an Analytical view of the Researches 
on Fossil Osteology ; and the facts and deductions, 
which the author has developed in the management 
of the interesting subjects discusssed, will prove 
highly impressive to the sincere inquirer after 
truth. 

From the pen of Lord Brougham we were led to 
expect something of a high order, and we are 
glad to say that we have not been disappointed. 
The author is well known in the scientific and § 
literary world, and his reputation as a logician, ; 
scholar, and parliamentary debater is of the high- 
est character. He is preeminently distinguished, ; 
also, as being one of the originators and most 

: 
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able supporters of the Penny Magazine: from 
which have resulted the penny papers, and by 
consequence; cheap literature in all the forms of 
the present day. The societies for the diffusion 
of useful knowledge among the mechanical and 
laboring classes of Great Britain, owe their ori- 
gin and success, to his unwearied exertions, and 
all his public acts have been directed to eleva- 
ting, liberalising, and enlightening his species. 
In laying before our readers a review of the work 
before us, we shall not attempt a regular scien- 
tific analysis of its pages, but rather exhibit a 
general view of its character, and present such ex- 
tracts as will elucidate, instruct, and entertain. 
The subjects of Instinct and Reason have long en- 
gaged the attention of philosophers, speculatists, 
theologians, metaphysicians, and naturalists, and 
endless and unmeaning have been the disputes 
on these curious questions. But before entering 
on these matters, we will lay before our readers 
the general contents of the work, and then pro- | 
ceed as circumstances may seem to indicate. 

The First Book treats of facts, the second of | 
theory, the third of animal intelligence and facts, } 
the fourth is on the theory of animal intelligence, 
followed by notes to the Dialogues and Glow — 
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Worm. These are succeeded by an Analytical | 
view of Cuvier’s Researches on Fossil Osteology, 
and application to natural theology. The labors » 
of Cuvier’s successors, notes on the fossil oste- 


> fluence them. 


ology, and the book closes with the general notes 
respecting evidences of design. We have thus 
briefly stated the general contents of this truly 
philosophical work, and shall now proceed to 
make our readers somewhat familiar with some 
of its most striking parts. 

The question arises, what is Instinct, and what 
is Reason? ‘To answer this natural inquiry, we 
shall permit his lordship to state himself what 
he means by «Instincts.’””’ He says— 


There are some Instincts which may be called 
physical, and others mental, in the animal system ; 
by physical I mean those actions or motions or states 
of body which are involuntary ; as the action of the 
heart, over which, generally speaking, we have no 
direct control by the operation of the will—for I put 
out of view such rare instances, almost monstrous, 
as Darwin has recorded of a person who could sus- 
pend the pulsations of his heart at pleasure. Even 
if all men could acquire such control, they would 
still be involuntary; because they could still be 
earried on wholly without our will interfering, and 
without our minds necessarily having any knowledge 
whatever of them. So the secretions are all per- 
formed involuntarily, and may go on wholly without 
our knowledge ; we can affect them as we can the 
involuntarily motions of the heart and fluids, indirectly, 
because the passions and feelings of the mind have 
always an effect upon them; but still they exist and 
proceed, the parts perform their functions, and those 
functions serve the ends of their appointment, wholly 
independent of our will, or of any effort whatever on 
our part. We can affect them also immediately 
through the influence of physical agents, voluntarily 
applied as stimulanig or seductions, or the operation of 
voluntary motion, as well as mediately by the power 
which the mind derives from its union with the body ; 
but they can go on of themselves, and, in all cases 
of healthy condition, go on better without any the least 
interruption on our part than with it. 

In further elucidation of this branch of his 
subject he says— 

The physical Instincts are independent of will, or 


mind, altogether, though they never are found except 


where animal life and consequently mind exists; but 
yet mind may influence them. Just so the mental 


} Instincts are independent of reason altogether, though 


they are found in union with it and reason may in- 
It is a question if they are ever found 


; without reason; for that depends on our solution of 


the vexata questio, « Whether the lower animals 
have reason at all or no?” Therefore, I will not 


say that here the analogy is complete, and will not 


) affirm that, as physical Instinct is never found with- 


* Dialogues on Instinct with an Analytical View of 
the Researches on Fossil Osteology. By Henry Lord } 
Brougham. F. R. S. and member of the National | 
Institute of France. Philadelphia, E, Ferrett & Co. | 
1 vol. 18vo. pp. 203. ; 


out animal life, so mental Instinct is never found 
without reason; but we may safely say that in this 
other respect the analogy is perfect, namely, that 


‘ where mental Instinct is found with reason it can act 
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without reason, though reason may also interfere 
with it; and in this respect, at least, reason seems 
to bear the same relation to mental Instinct which 
animal life bears to physical Instinct. We may go 
further, and add, that as in plants, where the motions 
are without animal life, those motions are more perfect 
and more undisturbed, so if there be any animal 
wholly without reason, the operations of mental In- 
stinct are the more regular and perfect; and, in any 
animal whatever, they are so in proportion as reason 
is dormant or inactive. 


We will here remark that we conceive life to 
be the same in the vegetable as the animal ; ana 
that all we can know about it is by its qualities 
as manifested in the living organization. The 
heart circulates the blood by the vital forces, the 
sap ascends in the tree contrary to the laws of 
gravitation by the same powers. What our au- 
thor terms physical instincts, we should denomi- 
nate organic functions, which are carried on inde- 
pendant of volition or will, as the secretion of 
bile—the gastric juice—the milk in the breast, 
&c. although all may be more or less disturbed 
by mental operations. In discussing the deeply 
interesting subjects connected with instinct, we 
necessarily approach the dangerous grounds of 
free will and necessity; on this branch our au- 
thor truly observes— 


What I mean is this: if you say that, when a 
man reasons, one idea suggests another, and that he 
must follow the train, and can no more avoid drawing 
his conclusion, when he compares two ideas, than a 
bird can avoid building its nest in a particular fashion, 
or a bee can help making hexagonal cells, then you 
seem doubtless to liken Reason with Instinct. But 
this is true only on the supposition that a man’s mind 
is mechanical, and that his faculties are placed beyond 
his control. Now, suppose it to be admitted that I 
cannot avoid drawing a certain conclusion from 
premises in mathematical matters—as that the three 
angles of a figure are equal to two right angles, if 
that figure have those three angles only—I am ander 
no such necessity in any question of moral or probable 
evidence ; and on a question like that different minds 
will differ, or the same mind at different times. 
Again, I am under no necessity—even if I admit that 
I have no choice on moral evidence—I am under xo 
necessity of exercising my volition in one given way, 
unless indeed you deny that I have ever any free-will at 
all. If so, and if you contend that, the same motives 
being presented to my volition in the same circum- 
stances, I must needs choose the same course, you 
may also contend that, the same circumstances being 
presented to my judgment in the same frame of the 
feelings, I must needs draw the same conclusion ; 
and this may seem to make out an identity of Reason 
with Instinct: but this is the dispute of liberty and 
necessity which every man’s consciousness and hourly 
experience decides in favor of liberty, except in so 
far as it is a mere dispute about terms. But I really 


do think that, allowing the question to be disposed of 
either way, there is a specific difference between 
Reason and Instinct : for, even upon the principle of ° 
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necessity, suppose the man and the bee to be equally 
under the entire control of the premises in reasoning, 
and the circumstances or motives in willing, whatever 
it is that each does, be it the necessary consequence 
of the circumstances or not, is different in the two 
cases. Suppose that if the bee reasoned she would 
be under the necessity of drawing the same conclu- 
sion, and that if she exercised an election, she could 
not avoid choosing one course, and that it is the same 
with the man—it still is not only not proved that the 
bee does reason or choose, while we know that the 
man does, but the contrary seems proved. 


In the course of this volume the author fre- 
quently speaks of Instincts, and we shall allow 
him to explain what he means by using in this 
discussion the plural term, for this peculiar 
manifestion—the dialogue goes on— 


A. Let us advert to one thing more, and, having 
settled it, the way may at least be said to be cleared 
for the argument, perhaps somewhat of progress even 
to be made in the inquiry. You have been speaking 
of Instincts in the plural; of course you do not mean 
to be taken literally, as admitting more kinds of 
mental Instinct that one. 

B. Certainly not; any more than when speaking 
of the mental faculties I admit of more minds than 
one, or more parts than one of a single mind. This 
last form of speech has been so used, or rather abused, 
especially by the philosophers of the Scottish school, 
accurate and strict as they for the most part are, that 
they seem to treat the mind as divided into compart- 
ments, and to represent its faculties as so many 
members, like the parts of the body. But it is one 
thing or being perceiving, comparing, recollecting— 
not a being of parts, whereof perception is one, rea- 
soning another, and recollection a third; so Instinct 
is one and indivisible, whatever we may hold it to 
be in its nature, or from whatever origin we may 
derive it. This thing, or being, is variously applied, 
and operates variously. There are not different 
Instincts, as of building, of collecting food for future 
worms, of emigrating to better climates--but one 
Instinct, which is variously employed or directed. I 
agree with you, however, that we have now done 
something more than merely clearing away the 
ground. We have taken a first step, or, if you will, 
laid a foundation. We have ascertained the peculiar 
or distinctive quality of Instinct, and that which 

istinguiskes it from Reason. It acts without 
teaching, either from others, that is, instruction, or 
from the animal itself, that is, experience. This is 
generally given as the definition or description of 
Instinct. But we have added another peculiarity, 
which seems also a necessary part of the description 
—it acts without knowledge of consequences—it acts 
blindly, and accomplishes a purpose of which the 
animal is ignorant. 
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Instances of the extraordinary manner in which 
animals find their way back, are well known ; the 
following are very curious :— 

Stories are also told of dogs and cats taken in hampers, 


and finding their way back speedily. L. Edmonds had 
one that was carried from Ambleside to three miles 
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on the other side of Burton, a distance of twenty-seven 
miles, in a close hamper, by a coach; and it found 
its way back next morning. 
a dog which was carried in a basket thirty miles dis- 


Dr. Beattie’s account of $ 


tance, through a country he never had seen, and re- 
turned home in a week, is less singular than this, 
even if it were as well authenticated. 
. . . . 4 
in his excellent work on Instinct, which, however, ? 
contains fully as much upon the peculiar tenets of ; 


Dr. Hancock, ? 


the Society of Friends as upon our subject, relates } 
the story of a dog being conveyed from Scotland to ‘ 
London by sea, and finding his way back; of a sheep | 
returning from Yorkshire to Annandale, a distance of ? 
at least eighty miles ; and of another sheep returning » 
from Perthshire to the neighborhood of Edinburg. 
Kirby and Spence, too, in their Introduction to Eto- 
mology, state, on the authority of a captain in the 
Navy, a strange anecdote of an Ass taken from Gib- 
ralter to Cape de Gat, on board of a ship, and find- 
ing its way immediately back through Spain to the 
garrison, a distance of two hundred miles of very 
difficult country. The Ass hadswam on shore when 
the ship was stranded. 
authenticated, for all the names are given, and the } 
dates. 2 

A. There is no end of such facts, and many of } 
them seem sufficiently vouched. The Letters on In- 
sttnct mention a cat which had been taken to the ‘ 
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This fact seems to be well 


West Indies, and on the ship returning to the port of | 


London she found her way through the city to Bromp- 
ton, whence she had been brougbt. 

B. That is a work I have often wished to see, and ‘ 
never been able to get. Dr. Hancock quotes it for 
one of the most remarkable proofs of sagacity and re- 
source in the goat, and this operation has been, it 
seems, observed more than once. When two goats 
meet on a ledge bordering upon a precipice, and find 


errr 


there is no room either to pass each other, or to re- 
turn, after a pause, as if for reflection, one crouches 
down and the other walks gently over his back, when 
each continues his perilous journey along the narrow 
path. 

A. In Reese’s Cyclopedia a story is given as well 
vouched, of a cat that had been brought up in amity 
with a bird, and being one day observed to seize sud- 
denly hold of the latter, which happened to be perched 
out of its cage, on examining, it was found that a 
stray cat had got into the room, and that this alarm- 
ing step was a maneeuvre to save the bird till the in- 
truder should depart. But what do you make of car- 
rier-pidgeons? The facts are perhaps not well 
ascertained; there being a good deal of mystery and 
other quackery about the training of them. 

B. 1 desired one of the trainers (they are Spital- 
fields weavers generally) to come, that I might ex- 
amine him about his art, but he has never been with 
me. Ihave read and considered a report made to 
me on the subject. It is said the bird begins his 
flight by making circles, which increase more and 
more in diameter as he rises; and that he thus pilots 
himself towards his ground. But still this indicates 
an extraordinary power of observation; for they come 
from Brussels to London and return. Nay, they 
have been known to fly from the Rhine to Paris. 
Serjeant Wilde took pidgeons of the Rock kind to } 
Hounslow, and they flew back to Guilford street in ; 
They were taken in a bag, and could see 
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an hour. 


; or smell nothing by the way. 


; stinct clearly. 


’ curious instance certainly. 
6 on other bird’s nests, and leaving her progeny to be 


’ teresting. 
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On being let loose, they 
made two or three wide circles, and then flew straight 
to their dove-cot. The Serjeant, also, knew of a cat 
which a shopkeeper’s apprentice in Fore street had 
He 


been desired to hang, and found he could not 


=) 


. then took it in a bag to Blackfrair’s bridge and threw 


it in the river—the cat was at home in Fore street as 
soon as the apprentice. He might have made a cir- 
cuit, but certainly the cat returned in an hour or two. 

The Grocer’s name was Gardner—the distance is 
certainly above a mile. and through the most crowded 
part of London. The case of bees is referable to In- 
Honey-finders in America trace their 
nests by catching two bees, carrying them to a distance 
them fly. Each takes the straight line 
nest or hive, and by noting these two lines, 


and letting 
towards the 
and finding where they intersect each other, the hive is 
found. Now the bee is known to have a very con- 
fined sphere of vision, from the extremely convex 
form of her eye. She is supposed only to see a yard 
or so before her. 


That animals display what we call intelligence 


? is manifest to the most superficial observer; the 
° annexed remarks are appropos.— 


B. Among other instances referable plainly to in- 


2 telligence must be ranked the devices which one ani- 
¢ § 


mal is known to fall upon for benefiting by the other’s 
The ant enslaving workers, is the most 
But the Cuckoo laying 


operations. 


brought up by them, is another. Nor can this be set 


; . . “ 
2 down wholly to the score of instinct ; for there are abun- 


dant of proofs of her also building when she cannot 
find a nest, and then she lays in her own, and hatches 
and rears her brood. ‘This curious and important 
fact, long disbelieved by vulgar prejudice, was known 
to that great observer Aristotle, who says she some- 
times builds among rocks, and on heights. Darwin 
confirms this by the observations of two intelligent 
friends whom he cites. The man-of-war bird is a 
still more singular instance of contrivance, for though 
its food is fish, it has not such a form as to be fit for 
catching any, andttherefore it lives piratically on the 
prey made by other fishing birds: hence the name 
we have given it. 

A. Only think of our never having all this while 
said a word, or more than a word, of either the Fox 
or the Elephant proverbially the two wisest of ani- 
mals. Of the former’s cunning every day shows in- 
stances; but that the elephant should be left to take 
care of a child unable to walk, and should let it crawl 
as far as his own chain, and then gently lift it with 
his trunk and replacc it in safety, seems really an ex- 
traordinary effect of both intelligence and care, and 
shows that fine animal’s gentle nature, of which so 
many anecdotes are told by travelers in the East. 

B. The amiable qualities of brutes are not quite 
within the scope of our discussion, unless indeed in so 
far as whatever things are lovely may also be said to 
betoken wisdom, or at least reflection. The natural 
love of their offspring I should hardly cite in proof of 
this, because it seems rather an instinctive feeling. 
But the attachments formed between animals of differ- 
ent classes. a cat and a horse, a dog and a man, and 
often between two elderly birds, may be cited as in- 
One of these friends has been known to 
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be unable to survive the other. I have heard this of } the continent which that ocean had left dry upon its 
two old parrots, upon the best authority. } retreat ; 

. “ 2 «s,s See. italien 08 . : 

Many disputes have arisen, as to whether brutes } econdly—that the present race of animals did not 


— . . ¢ €xist in the earlier successive stages and revolutions 
have souls or not, and we. incline -to the belief, : be 


, — » through which the globe has passed ; 

from many facts and observations, that it is not ; . DLherdly that our species did not exist in those 

unreasonable to suppose that if man has they have. } earlier stages either. 

In the East the doctrine of the metempsychosis, Now the conclusion to which these propositions 

or transmigration of souls is still maintained, and } !ead, and which indeed follows from any one of them 

has many firm believers. Some philosophers al- taken singly, but still more remarkably from the 

lems thet. dnithes mon nes beotes have. coals. } whole, and most especially from the last, is that a 
’ creative power must have interposed to alter the or- 

The followers of Mohammed allow that men have der of things in those early times. That an interpo- 

souls, butdeny them to women. The Rev. John ; 


, sition of this kind took place, the last and most im- 
Wesley maintained that brutes had souls as well portant, about 6000 years ago, is highly probable from 


as men, and the Rev. Dr. Adam Clark in his com- ; the physical and natural evidence alone which is be- 
mentaries on the eighth chapter of St. Paul to the fore us, and to which alone in this work reference 
Romans, addaces some strong arguments in favor } ©" be made. But the date is not material. If at 
off tee nes 2 an uncertain period before the present condition of 


é 


Ph , h “f : ; the earth and its inhabitants, there were neither men 
. 5 
renology assures us, that the manifestation ; nor the present race of creatures, wild and domestic, 


of mind depends upon the developments of cere- } which people the globe, then it follows that between 
bral organization, and observation reveals to us ; that period, whensoever it was, and the earliest to 
that in the brute, there is only not so complete a y which the history of the world reaches back, an inter- 
formation of the brain as there is in man. From } position of power took place to create those animals, 
° > - : ‘ Q an i F The »istic - 
time immemorial, the brain has been considered as ? and man among the rest. tl he atheistical argument, 
, ) that the present state of thiags may have lasted for 
the actual source or seat of thought and sensation, ; 


: ye , ’ ever, is therefore now at an end. It can no longer 
7 PRe ¢ et>-< - 
and although it surpasses our limited power of re- } 4¢ afirmed that all the living tribes have gone on 


search to point out the precise point in which ; from eternity continuing their species: and that 
either thought or sensation may be supposed to; while one generation of these passed away and 
originate, yet endeavors have been made to trace } another came up in endless and uninterrupted 
the nerves to their origin, with which such a mys- succession, the earth abided forever. An interruption 
terious influence was presumed-to be associated. ; and a beginning of that succession has been proved. 
; : ‘ The earth has been shown not to have forever abode 

We have-said that the brain has at all ee in its present state ; and its inhabitants are demon- 
been considered as the location of the soul, but in } strated, by the incontrovertible evidence of facts, to 
the «« Excerpta Gemara,” the nose is poiuted have at one time had no existence. Scepticism 
out as its place of residence, in accordance { therefore can now only be allowed. as to the 
with the declaration in Genesis, Chap. vii. { time and manner of the creative interposition ; and 
ver. xxii. ««Omne cujus in nasibus, halitus erat on these the facts shed no light whatever. But that 
anime vitalis,”” Afterall, we must confess with § an act of creation was performed at one precise time 
Dr. Franklin, who said «« I am much in the dark 
? 





is demonstrated as clearly as any proposition in natu- 
ral philosophy, and demonstrated by the sate evi- 
dence, the induction of facts, upon which all the other 
branches of natural philosophy rest. 


about light.” We shall not therefore on the pre- 

sent occasion pursue this curious question further, 
satisfied, however, that whether brutes reason or 
not, many of them do possess the emotions or 


- 





It is wholly in vain to argue that the sea or the 
{ earth, or the families formerly existing and now ex- 
passions of joy, sorrow, affection, hope, fear, tinct, or any other created beings, or any of the powers 
anger, shame, &c. of nature, as we know it, or as it has ever been known, 
Having devoted so much space, to that part of the | could have made the change. It is difficult enough 
| 
, 


k Pia taht d : h but to conceive how these known forces ever could have 
bree rite ins snatungt _ rey ees destroyed the earths former inhabitants. But suppose 
little for the analytical view of the reseaches on! 4, approach of some. comet or other body at different 


Fossil Osteology. We shall therefore merely } times produced the vast tides by which the land was 
give an extract showing the conclusion to which } successively swept; this will not account for new spe- 
the author has arrived from his luminous and 3 cies and new genera of living creatures having sprung 

: : cal nak Fs up both to inhabit the land and to people the waters. 
Pee ee Sn , “s act of creation—that which would now be admitted 

We are entitled then to confirm that, with respect ; as a direct interposition of a superior intelligence and 
to animal life, three propositions are proved, all of § power—must have taken place. This is the sublime 
great curiosity, and still more, when taken, either ; conclusion to which these researches lead, conducted 
separately or together, all: leading to conclusions of ; according the most rigorous rules of inductive phi- 
the highest importance— losophy, precluding all ‘possibility of cavil, accessible 

First—that there were no animals of any kind in the { to every one who will give himself the trouble of exam- 
ocean which deposited the primary strata, nor any on { ining the stepsof the reasoning upon which they repose, 
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and removing doubt from the mind in proportion as their 
apprehension removes ignorance. It is an invaluable 
addition to the science of Natural Theology, and forms 
a chapter as new in kind as any of the new animal 
species are in Natural History. 


LLP LPPLPPOPPL_POPOPOPOPO POPPA 


In dismissing this highly interesting volume, 
we cannot too highly commend it to the attention | 


of our readers. It will elevate their thoughts, 
and expand their affections in relation to the Cre- 


———— — — — — — —— Oeste 











ator and Father of all things, and will teach them 
that in great as well as small things, there is ever 
present a Superintending Power whose tender 
mercies are over all His works. D. 


[We are not satisfied that all our correspondent’s 
views in regard to the souls of animals, are correct. 
But we have neither time nor inclination to discuss 


' the matter here.—Epb.] 


eee ene 


AAVEN. 


aa, Os we ae 


Aaven of the uncounted years— 
Aaven of the sleepless eye— 
Wanderer of the uncounted years— 
Outcast of the earth and sky— 
Worn of life and weary grown, 
Turned him to the shore unknown. 


Rose before him stern and stark, 
One with adamantine wand— 
Warder of the portal dark— 
Portal of the unknown land : 
And the warder wierd and grim 
Barred the portal dusk and dim. 


«¢ Wanded Warder list to me! 

Tis a weary thing to roam 

O’er the earth and o’er the sea, 

Tarrying till The Master come. 
From the earth and from the sea, 
Turn my wandering steps to thee. 


«« Lead me through the sunless land 
And the sable cities vast, 
Where the silent myriads stand— 
Myriads of the ages past. 
Swift along the shadowy coast, 
Speed me—speed me to The Lost !”’ 


« Never,” said the Warder grim, 
« Till the gathering night of time 
Shalt thou pass the portal dim— 
Portal of the sunless clime. 
Ever, in thy ceaseless quest, 
Wanderer, restless after rest. 


« But before thy long and drear 

Pilgrimage of earth and main, 

‘W ouldst thou have The Lost appear 

To thy longing eyes again? 
Reverently approach, and stand 
Close beside my waving wand. 


« And—the swift wand following fast— 
Full before thy watching eye, 
All the myriads of the past, 
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Age by age shall pass thee by. 
Hither from the land of gloom, 
Lo! the countless sleepers come.” 

As the meteoric glow 

Cleaves the curtaining night aslant, 

Wildly gleaming to and fro 

Waved the wand of adamant— 
And the buried ages came, 

With their hosts of every name. 


Swiftly came, and glided on, 
Sceptred hand and laureled brow— 
Glided many a queenly one, 
Nameless in the wide world now. 
Murmured Aaven in his fear, 
«« Never will The Lost appear !” 


From the long and silent sleep 

Of remoter ages gone— 

Following fast the wand’s wild sweep, 

Came the long ranks filing on— 
Passed full many a thronging host— 
Came n&t still the loved, The Lost. 


Sudden on the watcher’s sight 
Broke, amidst the phantom throng, 
Beauteous form of maiden bright, 
Gliding pensively along : 
And the wondering Warder’s hand 
Stilled the adamantine wand. 


Wildly, as the vision came, 

Aaven from the Warder sprang ; 

And the sound of Mrriam’s name 

Through the World of Shadows rang. 
Aaven to his sad heart there 
Clasped alone the lifeless air. 


Fell the adamantine wand— 
Reeled the portal dusk and dim— 
Faded far the Unknown Land, 
And the wanded Warder grim :— 
Miriam fled from earthly shore, 
And from Aaven evermore. 


From the Snow Flake for 1846. 
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TO MY FRIENDS. 


FROM THE 


My friends! there have been fairer days than ours, 
The past hath gathered more illustrious hours ; 
For even if silence dwelt on history’s page, 
The stones which men unbosom from the sod 
Would borrow tongues to tell how once there trod 
A race of heroes in a nobler age. 
But ’tis past, ’tis gone! we cannot win it 
Back from its silent rest ; 


We—we live! Ours is each passing miaute ! | 


Our portion is the best! 


My friends! there yet are fairer climes than ours, 


Bright lands, with sky all sun, and turf all flowers— ° 


So doth the tale of many a wanderer say. 
But if, what Nature to our soil denies, 
Her sister Art’s more bounteous hand supplies, 
Let us rejoice beneath that tempered ray ! 
If here the laurel scorn to bloom, 
And winter seals the myrile’s doom ; 
Yet may we round our temples twine 
The clusters of the hardier vine. 


Earth’s greatness holds her court on.other shores, 
Where twice two worlds display their treasure-stores, 
Where father Thames unfolds his waters fair; 
There, thousand vessels pass in beauty by, 
There are all costly sights to tempt the eye, 
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And gold, the god of earth, is mighty there. 
Bat never is the sunlight seen 
c In tossing waves that foam and break ; 
Tranquil brooklets, still and sheen, 
These his chosen mirror make. 


‘ The very beggar at the angel’s gate * 
‘ Can boast a pomp above our Northern state ; 
He looks on Rome—eternal, only, Rome ! 
‘ All beauty to his eager gaze is given, 
; Where, like a second heaven within the heaven, 
St. Peter rears his wide and wondrous dome. 
But Rome in all her majesty 
Is but the grave of days gone by; 
{ There’s life in the more lowly flowers 
Which crown for us the verdant hours. 


Ay, friends! in other regions may appear 
| A greater life than fills our humble sphere ; 
But there is nothing new beneath the sky ; 

And, lo, upon the world’s successive stage 

We see the greatness of each passing age 

‘ Gather itself into,our treasury. 

; While repetition is our earthly lot, 

Still fancy shines in youth’s eternal day ; 
That which in time or place existeth not, 

That only, time is powerless to decay ! 


tRAAAAAS 


* Porta Angelica, Rome. 


APRA 


THE OAKS. 


FROM THE 


Tis evening; mute are day’s discordant sounds ; 

The sun’s last parting rays are streaming red; 

How full, how bold the heart within me bounds, 

As here, beneath your aged arms outspread ; 

Ye old true witnesses of times long fled, 

In meditative mood I listless lie ! 

Life’s freshest verdure tricks each ancient head, 

And mighty forms of mighty worlds gone by 
Stand round us, robed in your magnificent majesty. 


Full many a noble heart hath Time laid low, 
And early death full oft hath beauty died ; 

Yet still departing evening’s farewell glow 
Decks your rich leafy crests with wonted pride. 
Fate from your trunks, innocuous and defied, 
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Retires, and Time, indignant, threats in vain, 
While from your swinging boughs re-echoing wide 
Floats to my ear no inarticulate strain, 

‘s All that is great must still in death unscathed remain.” 


And ye in death have stood! and fresh and gay 

Stands each bold form in green attire arrayed ; 

No pilgrim roves beside the. forest-way 

3ut he must first repose him in your shade ; 

And when your leaves beneath stern Autumn fade, 

A precious, duteous offering still they bring ; 

A pledge that, yet, unharmed and undecayed, 

Even from their children’s death more flourishing, 
Your honors shall revive beneath reviving Spring. 
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In one of his recent «: Letters from the conti- 
nent of Europe,’”’ Mr. Willis writes thus about 
a picture he saw in the Museum of Roman Anti- 
quities, at Mayence. 


NATIVBE. AND, ART. 


| 
| 


? 
‘ 


then, first impressed me. But the mother was 
the chief effort of the painter. She is a young 
woman of no more than enough beauty to bea 
peasant’s fireside angel, but with a face of bound- 


«« In an out-of-the-way corner of the gallery of } less every-day tenderness, and capacity as bound- 


paintings attached to this museum, hung a small 
picture that I should think no man could look at 


5 


? 


~~~ 


with an untroubled heart. It was by a living } 
German artist, and, by its position and the cheap- } 
ness of its frame, seemed to be little thought of: | 


but it was a poem on canvass, and of wonderful 
pathos and beauty. It represented a young Ger- 
man peasant and his wife sitting by the cradle in 
which their child lay dead. The father had 
evidently come in at that moment from his labor, 
and had sunk upon a chair after a glance into the 
cradle that told him all. Apparently, it was not 
news unexpected. His face had the agony of 


less for mental suffering. A crucifix, which she 
now forgets, is dropping from her fingers. She 
had turned from the cradle when her child died, 
but remains motionless on her chair. Her limbs 
have relaxed from a position of intense watching, 
and her posture expresses most speakingly, an 
agony of despair that hope has just given way to. 
A few phials and the play-things of the child lie 


; around the cradle. In the back-ground stands a 
> humble servant girl, with clasped hands, gazing 


days and nights steeped in its expression. He | 
sat with his coarse hand dropped upon the patched ; 


coverlet, calm, because his heart had no more 
fibres unwrung. 
genius in the total unattractiveness of the man’s 
features. He is labor-worn, ill drest and unam- 


have blest a king. I am describing, however, a 


The painter has shewn his | 


with heart-broken pity upon her mistress. The 
room looks breathlessly still. Somehow, the 
cottage furniture expressed that the child was all 
they had on earth that was beautiful, and that 
to-morrow they would come back, from the 
grave, to a home utterly unsoftened in its desola- 
tion. I know not how to express to you the 


; wonderful absence of design for effect with 
. which this touching picture is painted. It does 
bitious, but had a Heaven in his child that would 


part of the picture that I did not particularly | 


notice the first time that I saw it. In passing 
through Mayence a second time, a few days after, 
I went to see it once more, and the father’s look, 


not seem intended to be seen. It looks mute and 
sorrowfully truthful, like a picture an angel might 
have drawn, to show in heaven how they suffer 
on earth. The artist evidently painted with the 


, world forgot, and had the sufferer’s knowledge of 


the agonies he portrayed.”’ 


% 
HEART MIRRORS. 
SY avs, J. BH. DUseaAw ow: 


LovERs once in magic mirrors 
Sought their distant loves to see— 
Calmed their fears, or woke new terrors 
By the power of witcherie. 


Ah! there needeth for my being 
Magic skill nor wizard art— 

Still thy gentle form I’m seeing 
In the mirror of my heart. 


Still, as Fortune, oft beguiling, 
Greets me with a loving kiss, 


In my heart-glass, bright and shining, 
I beheld thee share my bliss! 


And when o’er my spirit lonely 
. Falleth sorrow’s darksome cloud, 
On my glass I see thee only 
Sad, and dark, and sorely bowed ! 


Thus *twould be wert thou but near me— 
Thus it seems when far thou art— 
Still thy smiles to life endear me— 
Still thy sorrows cloud my heart ! 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Wir this number closes the fourth volume of our 
Magazine. Of the past we need not speak. That 
can and has been judged of by all of our readers. To 
the future we turn our eyes. Important changes and 
improvements are to be made. Both editor and 
publishers have fully satisfied themselves that a first 
rate magazine—that is, a magazine with original 
literary matter from the dest writers, and steel en- 
gravings from American artists of the first ability— 
cannot be given for less than three dollars per annum. 
Ambitious to stand decidedly in the front rank, they 
have determined that, hereafter, the price shall be 
three dollars. With this advance in price there will 
be a corresponding improvement in every department 
of the work—literary, typographical, and artistic. 
We have fully made up our minds, that Arthur’s 
Magazine, for next year, shall be the dest and the 
handsomest, and we know that we will not be de- 
ceived. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Messrs. Carey & Hart have published a splendid 
quarto annual, entitled « The Diadem for 1846, a 
Present for all Seasons, with Ten Engravings after 
Pictures by Leutze, Truman, &e.” It is edited by 
a gentleman of approved literary taste, and the wri- 
ters ate among the best in the country. Several of 
the pieces are translated from the German. The 
embellishments are all mezzotints by Sartain from 
original pictures chosen with reference to their adapta- 
tion for mezzotint engraving. The portrait of the 
late E. L. Carey, Esq. one of the most munificent 
patrons of American art, is one of the embellishments 
of the volume. 

Messrs. Walker & Gillis have just published a 
«¢ Monument to the Memory of General Andrew 
Jackson, containing twenty-five Eulogies and Ser- 
mons delivered on the occasion of his Death.” This is 
an exceedingly popular work, embracing choice com- 
positions from some of the most eminent writers in 
the country, delivered on an interesting occasion. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have published the first 
volume of Mr. Charles J. Ingersoll’s « Historical 
Sketch of the Second War between the United States 
of America and Great Britain.” This is a valuable ad- 
dition to our historical literature. As it relates to recent 
events, some of the actors concerned have complained 
of misrepresentation, and considerable newspaper 
vituperation has followed.—This is awnatter of course. 
But the reading public will not be prevented by the 
circumstance from recognizing the sterling value of 
Mr Ingersoll’s learning and research. 

We have already adverted to Messrs. E. Ferrett 
& Co.’s beautiful annual, the «Snow Flake.” It 
is « buying golden opinions, of all sorts of men,” as 
the public journals abundantly testify. But this firm 
are not content to delight the public with only one 
book of this class. Their «*« Musical Annual,’’ just 
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, published, with gorgeous illuminated titles and an 
; invaluable collection of popular music is already find- 
? ing its way into the parlors and boudoirs of town 
and country thronghout the land. The same firm 
| have issued a new edition of Mrs. Hall’s «« Sketches 
of Irish Character,” with numerous engravings on 
steel and wood, done up in rich binding. This 
volume is also selling extensively as an annual. 
Messrs. Ferrett & Co. have not forgotten the children 
in their arnval arrangements. Their new and im- 
proved edition of Kriss Kringle’s Christmas Tree, is 
destined to find its place in many a capacious stock- 
ing hung in the chimney corner on Christmas Eve. 

“Messrs. Walker & Gillis’ have issued No. 10 of 
Dr. Frost’s « Pictorial History of the World, 
completing volume first, and forming a complies 

Ancient History of the world, with numerous engrav- 
ings in the highest style of art. A second edition of 
this work is already called for, although but one 
third of the numbers are published. 

Messrs. Wiley & Putnam have published, as a 
part of their Foreign Library, «*‘ Memotrs of Beu- 
venuto Cellini. Translated by Roscoe.” This is 
one of the most curious and amusing pieces of auto- 
biography that ever was written. Horace Walpole 

pronounced it as amusing as any novel. It is worth 
a dozen novels, not only on account of its singular 
| exhibition of original character, the interesting inci- 
dents narrated, and the important historical events 
; brought into view, but also from its psychological 
¢ value, as exhibiting the strangest paradoxes ever 
known in the history of the human mind. 
Messrs. Paine & Burgess have published the 
“ Autohtography of Alfiert,” a work which we 
commend to our readers as a suitable companion to 
he Memoirs of Cellini. The great Italian tragic 
writer is not less remarkable than the sculptor. The 
displays of his character are not less ingenuous, and 
his adventures not less interesting. One is surprised 
at the narrow system of education to which he yas 
subjected, not less than at the vigor of genias which 
urst through these iron fetters, and astonished the 
world with the splendor and force of his writings. 
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Mr. Wm. D. Ticknor, of Boston, has published 








«“ The Songs of our Land, and other Poems. By 
Mary E. Hewitt. Mrs. Hewitt has contributed 
many beautiful poems to the periodical literature of 
our time, and it is no more than justice to her 
acknowledged ability, and fine classical taste, to col- 
lect her poems into a beautiful volume like the one 
before us, and give them to the world in an abiding 
form. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. New York, and Mr. 
George 8. Appleton, Philadelphia, have published 
« Puritanism ; or, a Churchman’s Defence against 
its Asperstons, by an Appeal to its own History. 
By Thomas Coit, D. D.” This volume is a sort of 
special plea against the Pilgrim Fathers, endeavoring 
to prove that their motives were base and worldly. 
Such a mode of proof as the author has recourse to, 
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might be used to prove any dogma, however para- ; 


doxical. It is true that the Pilgrims came to New 


England, not to establish religious liberty, as it is 


now understood; but to found a conimunity of Puri- 
tans, from which other sects were to be excluded. 
They never pretended to have any other subject in 
view. But is also true, that they encountered every } 
form of peril and suffering, in obedience to a reli- 
gious sentiment; and this fact will always. command 
for them the same degree of reverence which has ; 
hitherto been accorded to them, by all who recognize { 
the superiority of the spiritual. part of our being to 
the sensual. 

The book is ably written, and will be eagerly read 
by all parties. 


Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have now completed the 


publication of Horace Walpole’s «« Memoirs of the ' 
Regn of Georgethe Third,” in two 8 vo. volumes. It 
is an extremely interesting work, coming as it does 
from a man of first rate talent, ample fortune, literary 
leisure, and the very best opportunities of informa- 
tion, both as to public events, and the secret springs 
of court influence, during the period of which he 
writes. Whatever other histories of this reign may 
have been written, they have still left.a hiatus which 
no writer was so well qualified to fill up as Horace 
Walpole, 

Messrs. E. Ferrett. & Co. continue their publication 
of Miss Pickering’s novels. « The Merchant's 
Daughter’’ has been issued since our last. The same 
firm have also published « The Whip-poor- Will,” 
poem, by General Morris, with a steel illustration to 
each verse, from an original design by Weir,—a beau- 
tiful gift book. They have also published, in the 
usual style of their cheap novels, Mrs. S. C. Hall’s 
‘Groves of Blarney,” « Minstrel Love,” by the 
Baron de la Motte Fouqueé, and « Jonce Smiley,”’ 
a first rate Yankee story, by H. Hastings Weld. For 
characterization, description, quiet humor, and sound 
moral, this story may claim a first rate place. 

Among the recent issues of cheap music, with 
richly illuminated colored titles, published by Messrs. 
E, Ferrett & Co. are “« Music from La Sonnam- 
bula,” ** Kathleen Mavourneen,’’ +: Dermot Astore, 


(the reply to Kathleen Mavourneen,”) « A set of } 
New Quadrilles, by John Strauss,” « Music.from : 


the Opera of Norma,” « Music from the Opera of 
the Postillion of Lonjemeau,” “ Music from the 
Opera of the Enchautress.” Two of their recent 
issues of cheap, music are gorgeous in embellishment. 
These are ‘*Judlsen’s Chimes Quadrilles,’ which 
exhibits a, chime of bells performed by goblins,—also 
the characters. im Dickens’s celebrated story of the 
‘«« Chimes,” dancing a quadrille to the goblin music. 
This is drawn by Newsam, and colored and gilded in 
a style that defies competition. The other, ‘ Julien’s 
Original Mazurka, No. 1, or the Cellarius Valse,” 
which is embellished by a rich colored view of a Ball 
Room, with ornamental border, We. 

Mr. Edward Walker, of New York, has published 
“ The Wreath of Wild Flowers, from the Literary 
Miscellanies of John Milton Stearns.” This work 
is prettily bound, and embellished with two neat wood 
cuts. The paper and print are unexceptionable, and 
the publisher has done his part excellently well. The 
literary portion of the work appears to be made up from 
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some gentleman’s college themes, written during his 
‘ sophomore year. 

» Messrs. Carey and Hart have published.—The 
| Historical Essays published wnder the title of 
} « Diz and d'Etudes Historiques,” and Narra- 
| tives of the Merovingian Era, or Scenes of the 
 Sizth Century, with an Autobiographical Preface. 
| By M. Augustin Thierry, Author of the « History 
of the Conquest of England by the Normans.” 

; This reprint has been expected with much asmpatience 
hy the historical savans.. It comes from one of the 
most successful and brilliant of the new school of 
French historians, and will be read with eager interest. 
The subjects embraced in this volume, and the style 
in which they are treated, will make it a suitable 
and worthy companion of the celebrated Miscellanies 


of T. B. Macauley. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The plate of Jzudzet, in this number, is. a gem in 
its way.. It was engraved for us by Mr. Jackman of 
New York, A sweeter picture has. not graced any 
Magazine, this year, we know. In. our. January 
number, we shall give another beautiful plate from 
} his burin—and many more during next year. Child- 
ren at the Spring, is likewise a fine engraving, and 
cannot fail to please every one. 
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Arthur's Magazine for 1846.—By a reference to 
the Prospectus. of our new volume, it will be seen 
that we have raised the price of this Magazine from 
$2 to $3 per annum, in order, to give ourselyes more 
scope, and enable us to stand in the front rank. of 
periodicals in this country. We can never be satis- 
fied to hold a second place. The vol, for 1846 
will be greatly improved in every respect. Better 
paper, better printing, better plates, and more of them, 
and better reading matter, will be given. The very 
best talent that can be procured in the country will 
be engaged upon the work in its various departments. 
In each number we will give three of the finest steel 
plates that can be procured, and original articles from 
writers of the higheSt literary. reputation in the 
; country. 


To Sunscrizers.—In accordance with a rule of 
this office, all subscriptions in. the country are dis- 
continued at the end of the. year for which they are 
paid. Our.country friends will please bear this in 
mind, andylet us hear from them in the way of re- 
newals quite early. Our January number will be a 
a rich specimen in the way of magazines. If any 
have doubts about going on with us another year, 
let them send for a specimen of the new vol. which 
will be ready early in December. The sight of it 
will decide all the wavering—of that we are well 
assured, 


; 
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Prospectus oF ouR New VoLtume,—The prospecr 
tus for our new volume will be found upon the cove- 
this month.. To those of our.brethren-of the Press, 
who feel disposed to give it a few insertions in their 
papers, we shall feel very happy to exchange, and at 
the same time acknowledge. ourselves under a par- 
2 ticular obligation. 
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